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SYMBOLS 


The following are symbols used throughout this publication: 


figures not available 


- nil or zero 


- numbers marked with this symbol have a coefficient of variation from 16.6% to 25% and are less reliable 
than unmarked numbers 


** numbers marked with this symbol have a coefficient of variation from 25.1% to 33.3% and are even less 
reliable than numbers marked with "*" 


-- data are not reliable enough to be released; coefficient of variation is greater than 33.3% 
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® Getting established at a full-time job takes time. 
By 1991, the vast majority of graduates held a 
long-term, full-time job; a substantial increase 
over 1988. 


Changing economic conditions between 1988 and 
1991 played a role in determining graduates’ la- 
bour market success. Graduates at the 
trade/vocational level were particularly vulner- 
able to the 1990's recession. The province of On- 
tario was hit hard by the recession and this was 
reflected in a substantial increase in unemploy- 
ment rates and a drop in full-time employment for 
career/technical and trade/vocational graduates in 
1991 over levels in 1988. 


Several indicators point to the benefits of higher 
levels of education. In 1991, the percentage of 
full-time workers was highest at the doctoral 
level and lowest at the trade/vocational level. 
Only university graduates saw increases in full- 
time employment and decreases in their unem- 
ployment rate between 1988 and 1991. Further- 
more, the higher the level of education, the lower 
the unemployment rate in 1991. 


Generally, the school-to-work transition favoured 
men over women. Women, particularly if they 
had children, were much more likely to work 
part-time or to be out of the labour force. 


Field of study also made a difference in the suc- 
cess of graduates. Graduates of engineering and 
applied sciences and commerce programs tended 
to have the highest levels of full-time 
employment. 


More than two in five graduates changed employ- 
ers and/or occupations between 1988 and 1991 
emphasizing the dynamic nature of graduates’ la- 
bour market activities. 


Education pays. As the graduates' education 
level increased, so did their full-time employment 
earnings. 


® Graduates from some fields of study were in 


higher demand relative to others. Engineering 
and applied science graduates were the best paid 
at university and trade/vocational levels in 1991. 
This differed from 1988, when health science 
graduates earned the most at the university level. 
At the career/technical level, graduates of health 
sciences earned the most in both years. 


Earnings in some occupations made relative 
gains. Between 1988 and 1991, earnings in uni- 
versity management & administration occupa- 
tions jumped the most at that level. Graduates 
working in medicine and health occupations 
earned the most at the career/technical level, de- 
spite low growth. Because of high earnings 
growth, those working in product fabricating, as- 
sembling and repair jobs had the highest median 
earnings at the trade/vocational level in 1991. 


The gender earnings gap worsened between 1988 
and 1991. Female median earnings were 86% of 
the male median in 1991, down from 93% in 
1988. However, as the level of education in- 
creased, the gender earnings gap decreased. By 
1991, female doctorates earned 98% of male 
doctorate salaries. 


The majority of all graduates working full-time 
in 1988 and 1991 had jobs that were directly re- 
lated to their education. Between 1988 and 
1991, the education/job relationship strengthened 
at all levels of education except trade/vocational, 
where graduates were particularly hard-hit by the 
recession and forced into less-related positions. 


Graduates from all university and most 
career/technical fields of study experienced an 
increase in the education/job relationship. At all 
levels of study, health sciences graduates were 
the most likely to have a directly related job. 


While the gender difference was very small for 
university graduates, at the career/technical and 


trade/vocational levels, women were more likely 
than men to have directly related jobs. 


Almost all groups experienced a decrease in un- 
deremployment between 1988 and 1991. Despite 
this, there was at least a one in three chance that 
a graduate would be underemployed in 1991, de- 
pending upon the graduate's level of study. 


While male university graduates were less likely 
to be underemployed than female university 
graduates, the reverse was true at the 
career/technical and trade/vocational levels. In 
1991, the presence of dependant children did not 
affect male underemployment but it did increase 
female underemployment. 


Between 1988 and 1991, the percentage of 
graduates whose employers felt that it was essen- 
tial that they have previous work experience in- 
creased at all levels of education. 


The overwhelming majority of graduates were 
either satisfied or very satisfied with their jobs. 
Those with directly related jobs were highly 
satisfied at work. Meanwhile, underemployed 
graduates had relatively low job satisfaction in 
both 1988 and 1991. 


Three in five university graduates, half of 
career/technical graduates, and two in five 
trade/vocational graduates pursued _post- 
graduation studies. 


Young, unmarried graduates of either sex who 
did not have children were much more likely to 
pursue further studies than older, married gradu- 
ates with children. Younger university graduates 
tended to pursue longer programs on a full-time 
basis, whereas older graduates pursued shorter 
programs on a part-time basis. 


Women with young children were less likely 
than those without children to pursue further 
studies after graduation. When their children 
were older, however, their participation in post- 
graduation studies rebounded to almost the level 
of women without children. 


© Completion of post-graduation studies improved 


the likelihood of finding full-time employment in 
1991 for most graduates. 


University graduates' assessment of their program 
changed very little between 1988 and 1991 with 
about seven in ten indicating they would choose 
the same program again. In contrast, both 
career/technical and trade/vocational graduates 
were more likely to select a university program in 
1991 than they were in 1988. 


The percentage of trade/vocational graduates who 
would select a college program more than dou- 
bled between 1988 and 1991. 


Overview 


To compete in a global economy, characterised by 
rapidly changing knowledge and technologies, Can- 
ada requires an abundant supply of highly skilled, 
qualified labour. Given this context of continuous 
change in labour market conditions, the effective 
development of our human resources has become a 
central concern. The Economic Council of Canada, 
in a statement issued in 1992, said: "To improve 
productivity, trade performance, and innovation - to 
improve the overall competitiveness of a firm, an 
industry, or an entire economy - one of the critical 
factors is the enhancement of humari skills." In that 
same year, the Conference Board of Canada stated: 
"Well-educated people who are committed to excel- 
lence and to lifelong learning are the key to the so- 
cial and economic well-being of our country; they 
are critical to the survival and growth of Canadian 
businesses." To be successful in the workforce of 
the future, Canadians will require more education 
and training than in the past. Estimates from a 1993 
Department of Finance report, show that almost half 
of the new jobs created during the decade of the 
1990's will require more than 16 years of formal 
education and training. 


Given the links being made between education, 
training and competitiveness, there is an acute need 
for information on the integration of recent postsec- 
ondary graduates into the labour market. Statistics 
Canada's National Graduates Surveys and Follow- 
up of Graduates Surveys provide such data on 
school-to-work transitions. These surveys, spon- 
sored by Human Resources Development Canada, 
are specifically designed to obtain information on: 
the long-term labour market experiences of gradu- 
ates; employment and occupation of a key youth 
group; the relationship between education/training 
and labour market experiences; the exposure of 
graduates to additional training; and the labour 
market experiences of members of employment eq- 
uity groups (such as women, aboriginal peoples, 
visible minorities and persons with disabilities). 


This report, also funded by Human Resources De- 
velopment Canada, contains results of the Follow- 
up of 1986 Graduates Survey (FOG). The FOG 
survey took place in March 1991 and was the sec- 
ond time that 1986 graduates were interviewed. 
These graduates were first contacted in May 1988 
for the National Graduates Survey (NGS). Over 
35,000 respondents to the NGS who were still liv- 
ing in Canada were re-interviewed by telephone for 
the FOG. The results presented in this report rep- 
resent the experiences of 1986 graduates of 
trade/vocational, career/technical and _ university 
programs living in Canada in both May 1988 and 
March 1991 (see the Text Box 1 titled Definitions 
of Graduates for further explanation). 


The report looks at 1986 graduates' labour market 
activities, their earnings, the relationship between 
their education and labour market activities, and 
their further educational qualifications five years 
after graduation. The results of the FOG survey are 
also compared to those obtained in the NGS which 
was conducted two years after graduation. 


Chapter 2 of this report focuses on the experiences 
of 1986 graduates in the labour market, covering 
such topics as employment, unemployment and la- 
bour force participation; long-term employment; la- 
bour market experiences of men and women, 
aboriginal peoples, visible minorities and persons 
with disabilities; and changes in labour force activi- 
ties including employer and occupation change. 
Chapter 3 looks at the earnings of full-time workers 
over time, by level of education, gender, occupa- 
tion, field of study (see Text Box 2) and other socio- 
demographic variables. The relationship between 
the education received by the 1986 graduates and 
the job they held in May 1988 and March 1991 is 
the topic of Chapter 4. This chapter also examines 
graduates' satisfaction with their work, previous 
work experience and the issue of under- and over- 
employment in the workplace. Chapter 5 focuses 
on continuing education after graduation in 1986. 


TEXT BOX 1 - Definitions of Graduates 


The target population for the FOG survey included all 
trade/vocational, college and university graduates who 
completed their programs in the calendar year of 1986. 
A graduate is someone who completed the require- 
ments for a degree, diploma or certificate. 


University graduates include those who completed a 
bachelor's, master's or doctoral degree or a specialized 
certificate/diploma. University graduates who com- 
pleted first professional degrees, such as doctor of 
medicine, doctor of divinity and so forth, are included 
at the bachelor's level. The doctoral level includes 
earned doctorates only. 


The college level includes graduates of career/technical 
and university transfer programs. These programs are 
of one year or more in duration and grant a diploma or 
certificate offered by a recognized community college, 
CEGEP, technical school, school of nursing or similar 
institution. This report does not include an analysis of 
the experiences of CEGEP graduates due to their very 
different labour market experiences. Only the experi- 
ences of career/technical college graduates are 
examined. 


The trade/vocational level refers to skilled trade pro- 
grams lasting 3 to 12 months that lead to a diploma or 
certificate offered by a recognized community college, 
secondary school, technical or vocational school or 
college, school of nursing or similar institution. Ex- 
cluded are apprenticeship, basic training and skill de- 
velopment programs. 


Only those 1986 graduates who lived in Canada in 
March 1991 were interviewed in the FOG survey. The 
35,401 respondents to the FOG survey were weighted 
up to a total of 245,061 graduates, representing the 
population of 1986 graduates who were living in Can- 
ada in May/June 1988 and who were still living in 
Canada in March 1991. The results presented in this 
report are based on the weighted sample from the FOG 
survey and thus will differ from those in other Statis- 
tics Canada publications. A detailed description of the 
methodology of the FOG survey is provided in Appen- 
dix A. 


TEXT BOX 2 - Field of Study 


Field of study information (at time of graduation in 
1986) was provided by institutions. To ensure compara- 
bility, field of study data from institutions was standard- 
ized by re-coding to the University Student Information 
System (USIS) and Community College Student Infor- 
mation System (CCSIS) codes developed by the Educa- 
tion, Culture and Tourism Division of Statistics Canada. 


Respondents to the 1991 FOG were then asked to con- 
firm field of study or specialization information for their 
program in 1986. 


Since 1986, however, respondents may have studied in 
other fields. 


The Economic Climate 


The experiences of the 1986 graduates over time 
must be understood within the context of a changing 
economy. Charts 1-1 to 1-5 provide a picture of this 
changing economic climate in Canada. At the time 
of graduation in 1986, the 1981-82 recession was 
over and the economy was beginning a sharp 
growth period. Both output (Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct, GDP) and employment grew throughout the 
mid-eighties although employment grew at a some- 
what lower rate and for a slightly longer time. Busi- 
nesses began to produce more with less, in other 
words, they were increasing efficiency. 


In 1990, the Canadian economy once again entered 
a recession. Output fell 0.2% between 1989 and 
1990 and 1.8% between 1990 and 1991. Employ- 
ment growth slowed to less than 1% by 1990, and 
between 1990 and 1991, employment dropped 
1.9%. Unemployment rates reached double-digits 
by 1991 after having fallen to 7.5% in 1989. The 
weak employment picture during the recession has 
been explained by the emphasis firms put on in- 
creasing productivity (output per employee) (Cross, 


This final chapter includes data on further studies 1992). 
pursued, by level of graduation in 1986, by gender, 
and by field of study taken in 1986. This chapter 
also explores the types of additional education 
taken by the 1986 graduates, and their retrospective 
choice of program. 


Job losses were heavy in the manufacturing and 
construction industries. Between 1989 and 1990 
employment in manufacturing dropped 12.5% while 
the loss in contruction was 9.5%. Partly because of 
the concentration of manufacturing industries in 
Ontario, huge losses were felt in employment and 
output (3.8% and 5.0% respectively). 


4 41 to 1-5. The economic climat of the eighties and early nineties 
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Chart 1-3. Unemployment rate, by educational attainment 
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Chart 1-4. Personal bankruptcies 
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Chart 1-5. Business bankruptcies 
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Highlights from The Class of 86 


Characteristics of the 1986 and 1982 Graduates’ 


Between 1982 and 1986 the age at graduation distribution 
of graduates became more uniform with increases in the 
percentage of graduates in younger and older age groups. 


Trade/vocational graduates exhibited more previous full-time 
work experience than either career/technical or bachelor's 
graduates. At the master's and doctoral level over 40% of 
the 1986 graduates had less than 1 year of full-time work ex- 
perience before they graduated. The primary source of new 
enrolment for career/technical and bachelor’s programs was 
high school. Trade/vocational graduates mainly entered their 
program from the world of work, 45% working and 21% 
were looking for work before enrolling in their program 
(1986 graduates). 


The percentage of graduates with disabilities changed little 
between 1982 and 1986 (5 percent of trade/vocational, 3% of 
career/technical and 2% of university in 1986). Similarly 
there was little change in the percentage of aboriginal gradu- 


ates (5 percent of trade/vocational, 2% of career/technical © 
and 1% of university in 1986). The 1986 Census indicated _ 
that 3% of the 20-29-year-old population are natives. This . 
indicates that natives are under-represented among college 


and university graduates. 


The percentage of graduates with dependent children in- 


creased slightly between 1982 and 1986, with women at 


most levels more likely than men to have dependent chil- 


dren. However, at the doctoral level in both 1982 and 1986 
women were much less likely than men to have dependent 
children, which may indicate that dependent children act as 
an impediment for women to enter doctoral programs. 


There were other indicators of hard times in the 
1990's. The number of personal bankruptcies more 
than doubled and the number of business bankrupt- 
cies went up 56% between 1989 and 1991. Most 
industries experienced a large increase in the num- 
ber of business bankrupticies over this period but 
some industries were particularly affected. Bank- 
ruptcies in the finance, insurance and real estate in- 
dustry more than doubled. There were 85% more 
bankruptcies in the transportation, communication 
and other utilities industry and there was an in- 
crease of 61% in the manufacturing industry. 


As a result, the economic outlook was much 
brighter for the 1986 graduates at the time of 
graduation than it was five years later. During the 
recession, however, there were signs of the 


The educational attainment of parents of 1986 graduates 
varied considerably at different levels. Fifty-six percent of 
the trade/vocational graduates had a father who had not com- 
pleted high school compared with 44% and 35% of 
career/technical and university graduates respectively. 


Between 1982 and 1986, more women entered male- 
dominated fields: one more men entered female-dominated 


graduates were women h compared with 12% i in 1986. we in 
health sciences at the college level, the proportion of men 


rose from 11% in 1982 to 13%i in +1986. 


Women represented 53% of the bachelor's graduates in 1982 
and 55% in 1986, At the master's and doctoral level, women 
were still under-represented but they gained ground between 
1982 and 1986. 


Part-time studies were more prevalent among the 1986 


trade/vocational, career/technical and bachelor's graduates 
than their 1982 counterparts 


One i in every four 1986 doctor paduaes moved to another 
province to enter the doctoral program while 1% of 
-_ trade/vocational, 3% of career/technical, 6% of bachelor's 
and 14% of master's ‘Braduaics moved to study in another 

_ province. 


iT 


Adapted from The Class of 86, ovale from the Survey Devel- 
opment Section, Statistics Canada KIA OT6. 


increasing importance of education for labour mar- 
ket success. Although unemployment increased for 
all categories of educational attainment between 
1990 and 1991, the unemployment rate for persons 
with a university degree stayed below 5% and the 
rate for post-secondary certificate/diploma holders 
was the next lowest at 8.2%. Unemployment rates 
for persons with less education were in the double 
digits. Furthermore, between 1990 and 1991 em- 
ployment grew by almost 3% for persons with a 
university degree and fell only slightly, 0.1%, for 
those with a post-secondary certificate/diploma. By 
contrast, employment decreased 4.5% for those with 
a high school diploma or less. These data from the 
Labour Force Survey suggest that job prospects 


were better for persons with higher levels of 
education. 
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Introduction 


Go to school, graduate, get a job — the transition 
from student life to the work force appears to be a 
simple process. The school-to-work transition, 
however, is anything but simple. Several factors 
including economic conditions, level of education, 
gender and field of study affected the school-to- 
work transition of 1986 graduates. Furthermore, 
the 1986 graduates experienced considerable 
change in their work and education activities. 


Getting established at a full-time job takes time. 
Five years after graduating, most of the 1986 gradu- 
ates were employed full-time. By 1991, the over- 
whelming majority of graduates had held a 
long-term, full-time job, a substantial increase since 
1988. Immediately after graduating, many gradu- 
ates, particularly at the bachelor's level, delayed 
their search for full-time employment as they con- 
tinued their education and many worked part-time. 
As a result, full-time employment was at a higher 
level in 1991 than in January 1987. 


Changing economic conditions between 1988 and 
1991 played a role in determining graduates' labour 
market success. Graduates at the trade/vocational 
level were particularly vulnerable to the 1990's re- 
cession. The province of Ontario was hit hard by 
the recession and this was reflected in a substantial 
increase in unemployment rates and a drop in full- 
time employment for  career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates between 1988 and 1991. 


Several indicators point to the benefits of higher 
levels of education. In 1991, the percentage of 
full-time workers was highest at the doctoral level 
and lowest at the trade/vocational level. Only uni- 
versity graduates saw increases in full-time employ- 
ment and a drop in their unemployment rate 
between 1988 and 1991. Furthermore, the higher 
the level of education, the lower the unemployment 
rate in 1991. 


Generally, the school-to-work transition favoured 
men over women. Women, particularly if they had 


children, were much more likely to work part-time 
and to be out of the labour force. 


Field of study also made a difference in the success 
of graduates. Graduates of engineering and applied 
sciences and commerce programs tended to have 
the highest levels of full-time employment. 


Over 2 in 5 graduates changed employers and/or 
occupations between 1988 and 1991 emphasizing 
the dynamic nature of graduates’ labour market 
activities. 


This chapter looks at the school-to-work transitions 
of 1986 university, career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates, focusing on their labour 
market experiences in 1991 compared to when they 
were first interviewed in 1988. The chapter is di- 
vided into two main sections. The first section 
looks at the labour market success of 1986 gradu- 
ates in the five years following graduation. This 
section examines the labour force status of gradu- 
ates at various times since graduation and compares 
the labour market success of 1986 and 1982 gradu- 
ates. It also looks at the incidence of unemploy- 
ment in 1990, the type of employment obtained, 
and how demographics, co-operative education pro- 
grams, province and field of study affected gradu- 
ates' labour force activities. 


The second section focuses in more detail on 
changes in labour market activities such as changes 
from full-time to part-time employment and 
changes in employers, occupations, and industries. 


|. How did graduates fare in 
he | ur market? 


The percentage of graduates employed full-time is a 
key indicator of their successful transition into the 
work force. (see Text Box 1) Five years after 
graduation, the majority of the 1986 graduates were 
employed full-time. Doctoral graduates had the 
greatest success finding full-time employment 
while trade/vocational graduates had the least. 
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' The percentage of unemployed is the number unemployed expressed as a percentage of all gradu- 


ates. This is not an unemployment rate. 


There was very little difference in the percentages 
of bachelor's, master's and career/technical gradu- 
ates working full-time in 1991. 


The likelihood of graduates being employed full- 
time is affected by factors such as their level of 
education, their field of study, demographics, the 
economic conditions in their province of residence 
and whether or not they opted to work part-time or 
delayed looking for full-time work. 


Labour Market Success in the Long and 
Short Term 


Table 2-1 shows the changing labour market status 
of graduates over time. Changes in labour market 
status over two periods of time are discussed: 


Table 2-1. Labour force status of 1986 graduates, Jan 1987, Oct 
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between January 1987 and March 
1991, referred to as the long 
term, and between May 1988 and 
March 1991, referred to as the 
short-term. 
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The importance of examining 
graduates’ labour market transi- 
tion over an extended period of 
time is evident. The long-term 
trend showed an increase in full- 
time employment at all levels of 
graduation. In the period imme- 
diately following graduation, 
many graduates continued their 
education and many worked part- 
time thus delaying the search for 
full-time employment. In the 
short-term, full-time employment 
fell for career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates but 
continued to increase for univer- 
sity graduates. Similarly, univer- 
sity graduates saw an 
improvement in their unemploy- 
ment rates in the short term but 
this was not the case _ for 
career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates. The 
1986 trade/vocational graduates 
were especially vulnerable to the 
effects of the recession of the 
early 1990's. 
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The long-term — January 1987 to March 1991 
a) Employment 


Finding and settling into full-time employment 
takes time. The 1986 graduates were much more 
likely to be employed full-time five years after 
graduation than they were just following 
graduation. 


While full-time employment was up, there was a 
decrease in part-time employment in the long-term, 
particularly at the bachelor's level. For several 
graduates, part-time work was a temporary arrange- 
ment in January 1987. The majority of graduates 
who worked part-time in January 1987 had 


TEXT BOX 1 - Labour Force Definitions 


Employed full-time: graduates working at a job or 
business thirty or more hours per week. 


Employed part-time: graduates working at a job or 
business less than thirty hours per week. 


Unemployed: graduates not working but looking for 
_ work as well as those who have accepted a full-time 
_job to start in the future. 


Labour force: graduates working (employed), not 
working but looking for work (unemployed) and 
graduates not working but have accepted a full-time 
job to start at a definite date in the future 
(unemployed). 


Not in the labour force: graduates who are not working 
and not looking for work or are unavailable for 
or 


_ Unemployment rate: the number of unemployed gradu- 
ates as a percentage of the number of graduates in 
_the labour force (employed and unemployed). 


Labour force participation rate: the number of gradu- 
ates in the labour force as a percentage of all 
ae 


Labour force status: oe graduates are employed, 
unemployed or out of the labour force. 


switched to full-time employment by 1991: 69% of 
bachelor's, 56% of master's, 84% of doctoral, 71% 
of career/technical and 59% of trade/vocational 
graduates 


b) Labour Force Participation 


Just after graduation, many 1986 graduates delayed 
their search for full-time work while they continued 
their education. The particularly large increase in 
the percentage of bachelor's graduates working full- 
time illustrates this point. In January 1987, many 
of the bachelor's graduates, 16%, were not working 
and were not looking for work; that is, they were 
out of the labour force. Most of these bachelor's 
graduates (87%) were still in school. By 1991, 
over two-thirds of the bachelor's graduates who 
were not in the labour market in January 1987 had 
full-time jobs. 


Labour force participation also increased signifi- 
cantly for master's, doctoral and career/technical 
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graduates between January 1987 and 1991. Again, 
many of these graduates who delayed their search 
for jobs were attending school. Fifty-five percent 
of doctoral, 82% of master's, and 76% of 
career/technical graduates who were not in the la- 
bour force in January 1987 were still going to 
school. 


c) Unemployment 


The higher the level of education, the lower the un- 
employment rate. In the long-term, trade/vocational 
graduates had the highest unemployment rate. 
These graduates did, however, have more success 
finding employment in 1991 than in January 1987. 
At the career/technical level, the unemployment 
rate was somewhat lower in the long-term and there 
was not much change at the university level (Chart 
2-1). 


The Short-term — May 1988 to March 1991 


Between May 1988 and March 1991, conditions in 
the Canadian economy changed dramatically as 
Canada officially entered a recession in 1990. Ac- 
cording to Statistics Canada's Labour Force Survey, 
the unemployment rate for all Canadians aged 15 
and over was 7.7% in May 1988. By March 1991, 
the unemployment rate was up to 10.6%. 


In spite of worsening labour market conditions, 
more university graduates were working full-time, 
more participated in the labour force, and fewer 
were unemployed in 1991 than in 1988. By con- 
trast, fewer career/technical and trade/vocational 
graduates were working full-time and fewer partici- 
pated in the labour force. The unemployment rate 
for trade/vocational graduates was higher in 1991 
but remained relatively unchanged for 
career/technical graduates. 


a) Employment 


The percentage of full-time workers increased for 
all levels of university graduates between 1988 and 
1991. At the career/technical level, the percentage 
of full-time workers was down slightly but the de- 
crease was greatest at the trade/vocational level. 


Chart 2-1. Unemployment rates, January 1987 cee a 


4987, May 1988 and March 1991 _ 
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force participation rate for unversity 
graduates. By contrast, more 
career/technical and trade/vocational 
graduates were out of the labour 
force in 1991 because they were con- 
tinuing their education (Chart 2-2). 


The increase in the number of 
career/technical and trade/vocational 
graduates going to school may be 
partly explained by the time of year 
the surveys were undertaken. In 
1988, many graduates would be out 
of school looking for summer work 
or on vacation but, in 1991, individu- 
als pursuing additional education 
would likely be in school. The in- 
crease may also reflect changing 
economic conditions. In a recession, 


b) Labour Force Participation 


Most of the university graduates participated in the 
labour force in 1988. Three years later, the labour 
force participation rate of bachelor's graduates had 
increased marginally to 94%, the rate for master's 
graduates was up to 95% and the rate for doctoral 
graduates rose to 99%. As was the case for univer- 
sity graduates, most of the career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates were in the labour force 
in 1988 (97% and 95% respectively). Three years 
later, however, their labour market participation 
rates dropped to 95% and 92%. 


c) Reasons for Not Participating in the Labour 
Force 


At all levels of graduation, "going to school" and 
"personal or family responsibilities" were reasons 
frequently given for being out of the labour force in 
1988 and 1991. At the trade/vocational level, "own 
illness or disability" was also an often cited reason!. 


Graduates moved in and out of the labour force as 
they moved in and out of the education system. Far 


jobs are hard to find and there is 
greater incentive to return to school. 
In addition, it may be that persons 
who attend university have an established educa- 
tional path to follow; that is, one obtains a bache- 
lor's degree and proceeds to a master's and then a 
doctoral degree if desired. When surveyed in 1988, 
university graduates who were out of the labour 
force because they were attending school may have 
been part of this planned education continuum. 
Five years after the initial graduation most univer- 
sity graduates would have completed this educa- 
tional path. The educational path for graduates at 
the career/technical and trade/vocational levels is 
not so well-defined. 


At all levels, more graduates were out of the labour 
force due to "personal or family responsibilities" in 
1991 than in 1988. At the career/technical level, 
there was a substantial increase in the number of 
graduates out of the labour force because of "per- 
sonal or family responsibilities". At the university 
level, however, the increase was not large enough 
to offset the decrease in the number attending 
school. As will be discussed later in this chapter, 
most of the graduates out of the labour force due to 
"personal or family responsibilities" were women. 


Most frequent reasons cited 
for not in labour force 
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TRADE/VOCATIONAL 


Total not in labour force 
Going to school 
Personal/family responsibilities 


Own illness or disability 


60 40 -20 6 


Most frequent 
reasons cited for 
not in labour force 


Own illness or disability are 


At the trade/vocational level, there was also an in- 
crease in the number of graduates out of the labour 
force due to own illness or disability. The percent- 
age of graduates with a disability was higher at this 
level than at the university or career/technical 
levels. 


d) Unemployment 


Unemployment rates are a critical measure of la- 
- bour market success and for the 1986 graduates, the 
higher the education level at which they graduated, 
the lower the unemployment rate was in 1991. 
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In both 1988 and 1991, the unem- 
ployment rate was highest for 
trade/vocational graduates and this 
rate was higher in 1991 than in 1988. 
The unemployment rate for univer- 
sity graduates peaked in May 1988. 
Unemployment rates tend to be 
higher at this time because many stu- 
dents are searching for summer jobs. 
Between 1988 and 1991, the unem- 
ployment rate for university gradu- 
ates at all levels dropped. At the 
career/technical level, the unem- 
ployment rate remained relatively 
stable. 


80 100 120 140 160% 


The data suggest that graduates at 
lower levels of education may be 
more vulnerable to changes in eco- 
nomic conditions. The 1990's reces- 
sion had its greatest impact on the 
1986 trade/vocational graduates who 
experienced a decrease in full-time 
employment and labour force partici- 
pation and an increase in unemploy- 
ment. Trade/vocational graduates 
also had the highest incidence of un- 
employment in 1990. 
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e) Unemployment in 19907 


Not only did trade/vocational gradu- 
ates have the highest unemployment 
rate in 1991, they were also the most 
likely to have experienced at least 
one month of unemployment during 
1990 (Chart 2-3). 


On average, trade/vocational graduates who were 
unemployed in 1990 also spent about a month 
longer without work than did bachelor's, master's or 
career/technical _—_ graduates. Unemployed 
trade/vocational graduates were without work for 
an average of 5.4 months compared with 4.3 for 
bachelor's, 4.4 for master's, 4.7 for doctoral and 4.3 
for career/technical graduates. 


contractual rather than permanent 
nature. 


Part-time workers were much less 
likely to have permanent positions 
Pilea than graduates employed full-time 

Bachelor's (Chart 2-5). This difference was par- 
ticularly apparent among university 
graduates. For many graduates, part- 
pee: time work is intended to be a tempo- 
rary employment situation. Many 
graduates worked part-time in 1991 
because they could only find part- 
time work or because they were go- 
TRADE/VOCATIONAL | ing to school. Graduates, especially 
, , at the university level, who worked 
part-time for these reasons were 
much more likely to have temporary 
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f) Type of Jobs: Temporary or Permanent, 
May 1988 and March 1991 


Full-time employment is one indicator of 
the degree to which graduates were success- 
ful in their search for jobs in 1988 and 1991. 


Another indicator is whether or not the jobs UNIVERSITY es 

held were permanent or temporary positions May 1986 REE 

(see Text Box 2). Most of the graduates Bachelor's March 1991 

who were employed full-time in 1991 had en May 1988 

permanent jobs. ey 
Doctorate ay bo 

Workers in 1991 tended to be in stable jobs. 

At all levels of graduation, the percentage of CAREERITECHNICAL esa bet 

workers with a permanent job was higher in 

1991 than in 1988 (Chart 2-4). Interest- TRADE/VOCATIONAL ey oa 


ingly, the percentage of workers with per- 
manent jobs was lowest at the doctoral 
level. About half of the employed doctoral 
graduates worked in teaching occupations, 
particularly university teaching occupations. 
University teaching positions are often of a 
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jobs than were graduates working part- 
time for other reasons such as personal 
or family responsibilities or not wanting 
to work full-time. 


TEXT BOX 2 -Types of Employment 


Temporary/Permanent job: most of the 1986 graduates who were employed 
in 1988 and 1991 worked for someone else in exchange for a wage or 


salary. They were asked if the job they held was a temporary or perma- By 1991, 66% of bachelor's, 67% of 

nent job. Temporary jobs are scheduled to end at some definite point in master' y , 

SU ° 

time whereas permanent jobs are expected to last indefinitely. career fee of pe; prays 4 

an 0 O 

Long-term, full-time job: graduates were asked if they had ever worked at a trade/vocational graduates were work- 

job ee (30 or more hours per week) for a period of at least six ing at full-time permanent jobs. Only at 

months since graduating. the trade/vocational level did the 
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g) Long-term, full-time jobs, May 
1988 and March 199] 


The percentage of graduates with a 
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long-term, full-time attachment to a 
job increased dramatically between 
1988 and 1991. By 1991, the over- 
whelming majority of graduates, 
ranging from 91% for master's and 
trade/vocational graduates to 97% 
for doctoral graduates, had held a 6 
month or more, full-time job at 
some point during the five years 
since graduation (Chart 2-6). 
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percentage of graduates with a full-time permanent 
job drop between 1988 and 1991. This decrease 
coincided with the overall drop in full-time employ- 
‘ment at this level. Permanent full-time employment 
'did not, however, fall as much as total full-time em- 
ployment. At this level, there were far fewer gradu- 


_ates in temporary full-time positions in 1991 than in 
1988. 


Total full-time employment also fell at the 
ccareer/technical level, but this was not the case for 
permanent full-time employment. There were 
fewer career/technical graduates with temporary 
full-time jobs in 1991 than in 1988. 
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Labour Market Success: 1986 
and 1982 Graduates Compared 


The 1991 Follow-up of Graduates 
Survey is the second time such a survey has been 
undertaken. The first follow-up survey occurred in 
1987 and was a follow-up of 1982 graduates. In 
this section, the labour market outcomes of the 
1986 graduates are compared to those of 1982 
graduates. The economic climate of the time 
played an important role in the labour market suc- 
cess of the two graduate cohorts’. 


At the time of graduation, the 1982 and 1986 
graduates faced very different economic conditions. 
In 1982, the Canadian economy was in a recession. 
By 1987, the Canadian economy had undergone 
several years of growth. In 1986, labour market 
conditions were quite positive. By 1991, the Cana- 
dian economy was again in the midst of a recession. 


With the exception of the career/technical level, the 
percentage of 1982 graduates working full-time was 
highest five years after graduation. Over time, 
full-time employment continually improved for the 
1982 university and trade/vocational graduates. At 
the career/technical level, there was a slight de- 
crease in full-time employment between 1984 and 
1987. 


At all levels of graduation, the unemployment rate 
for 1982 graduates was at its lowest level five years 
after graduation. Between 1984 and 1987, unem- 
ployment rates for the 1982 graduates fell 


Chart 2-7. Percentage of 1982 and | 
1986 graduates employed > 
full-time at different points 
after graduation  —r—O 
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dramatically. With the growth in the Canadian 
economy, labour market conditions improved for 
the 1982 graduates (Charts 2-7 and 2-8). 


By contrast, only at the university level was the 
percentage of 1986 graduates working full-time 
highest five years after graduation. Only the 1986 
university graduates saw their unemployment rate 
drop between 1988 and 1991 as labour market con- 
ditions worsened. 


In the first two years following graduation, the 
| 1986 graduates fared better in the labour market 
| than the 1982 graduates. Two years after gradua- 
tion, the 1986 graduates were more likely be work- 
ing full-time than were the 1982 graduates — 
particularly at the trade/vocational level. Gener- 
_ally, unemployment rates were lower for the 1986 
| graduates two years after graduation, again espe- 


| cially at the trade/vocational level. 


Five years after graduation, however, very little dif- 
ference remained in the percentage of 1982 and 

1986 graduates working full-time. Unemployment 
‘rates were higher for the 1986 graduates than for 
‘the 1982 graduates. Any advantage held by the 
/1986 graduates because they entered the labour 
force in a period of economic growth disappeared 
by 1991. 


| Variation in Labour Market Experiences: 
May 1988 and March 1991 


Men and Women 


For most levels of education, the school-to-work 
transition favoured men over women. Between 
1988 and 1991, the labour force participation rate 
increased for men but stayed the same for women at 
the bachelor's level. While full-time employment 
increased for men at the master's level, women saw 
a larger increase in part-time employment. At the 
career/technical level, the percentage of full-time 
workers dropped for women but stayed the same 
for men and the increase in the percentage of 
women out of the labour force was much higher 
than the increase for men (Chart 2-9). By contrast, 
full-time employment fell more for men than for 
women at the trade/vocational level and the 
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unemployment rate for men climbed to 22% from 
18% while remaining at 14% for women. 


While the labour force activities of men and women 
changed in different directions between 1988 and 
1991, what remained constant was the greater like- 
lihood of male graduates, at all levels, to be em- 
ployed full-time. Women had a much higher 
percentage of part-time workers in both years. In 
1991, women at all levels were also more likely 
than men to be out of the labour force. 


a) Unemployment Rates 


In 1991, male career/technical and trade/vocational 
graduates had higher unemployment rates than their 
female counterparts, especially at the 
trade/vocational level (Chart 2-10). There was lit- 
tle difference in the unemployment rates of men 
and women at the university level. The difference 
in the unemployment rates of male and female 
trade/vocational graduates is partly explained by 
the fact that they graduated from different fields of 
study. 


Over half of the women at the trade/vocational 
level studied business and commerce (particularly 
secretarial science) and another 18% studied health 
sciences. On the other hand, almost three-quarters 
of the men at this level graduated from engineering 
and applied sciences. This difference in field of 
study choice had an impact since in 1991, the un- 
employment rate of all trade/vocational graduates 
of engineering and applied science was 22%, up 
from 17% in 1988. By contrast, the unemployment 
rate for trade/vocational graduates of business and 
commerce and health sciences remained relatively 
constant over this period (about 15% and 5%, 
respectively). 


b) Reasons for Working Part-time 


The percentage of women working part-time was at 
least double and sometimes over three times that of 
men. Why did so many women work part-time and 
did their reasons differ from those of men? 


In 1988, many women worked part-time because 
they "could only find part-time work" or because of 
"personal or family responsibilities". At the bache- 
lor's, master's and career/technical levels many 
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women said they worked part-time because 
they were "going to school". Men who 
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worked part-time in 1988 tended to be either 
"going to school" or they "could only find 
part-time work". Men rarely cited "personal 
or family responsibilities" as a reason for 
working part-time. About the same percent- 
age of men and women worked part-time be- 


cause they "could only find part-time work" 
in 1988 (Chart 2-11). 
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In 1991, the percentage of female 
graduates working part-time be- 
cause they were "going to school" 
remained high only at the master's 
level. By contrast, "going to 
school" was the reason most fre- 
quently given by male bachelor's, 
master's and career/technical gradu- 
ates working part-time. 


"Personal or family responsibili- 
ties" remained among the most 
common reasons for women to 
work part-time and was still rarely 
cited as a reason by men in 1991. 
In 1991, most women working part- 
time had dependent children (over 
90% at all levels of education). 


For both men and women, "could 
only find part-time work" was still 
among the most often cited reasons 
for part-time work, but this reason 
was given much less frequently 
than in 1988. 


Many of the female graduates 
working part-time in 1991 said they 
"did not want full-time work". This 
reason was cited much more fre- 
quently in 1991 than in 1988. In 
1991, men often said that full-time 
work was less than 30 hours as did 
women at the bachelor's, 
career/technical and 
trade/vocational levels. 
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part-time are considered, it appears 4 march 1991 
that most of the male graduates who 
worked part-time in 1991 were 
"temporary" part-time workers and 
would expect to become full-time 
workers given the opportunity. 
Over half of these men were work- 
ing part-time either because they 
were "going to school" or they 
"could only find part-time work". 
For many women, working part- 
time appeared to be a more long- 
term arrangement as many "did not 
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want full-time work" and many were taking care of 
"personal or family responsibilities". 


c) Reasons for Being Out of the Labour Force 


With the exception of doctoral graduates, the per- 
centage of women out of the labour force in 1991 
was higher than the percentage of men. A negligi- 
ble percentage of both men and women were out of 
the labour force at the doctoral level. 


There were differences in the reasons men and 
women gave for not participating in 
the labour force. The majority of 
male bachelor's, master's and 
career/technical graduates said they 


number of women out of the labour force due to 
personal or family responsibilities increased. 


The data suggest that the family life cycle plays an 
important role in women's transition to the labour 
market. At all levels, over 85% of female gradu- 
ates who were out of the labour force due to "per- 
sonal or family responsibilities" had dependent 
children. 


In addition to gender, other demographic character- 
istics that affect graduates’ labour market activities 


were out of the labour force in 1991 Reason for not in labour force 


because they were "going to school". 
Many of the male trade/vocational 
graduates were also "going to 
school" but 24% of these graduates 
had an illness or disability that kept 
them from participating in the labour Women 
force. 


While "going to school" was also 
frequently cited by women as the 
reason for being out of the labour 
force in 1991, at all levels, men were 
much more likely than women to 
give this reason. On the other hand, 
while "personal or family responsi- Women 
bilities" was the main reason women 
said they did not participate in the 
labour force in 1991, very few men 
gave this response. As well, many 
female trade/vocational graduates 
said "own illness or disability" when 
asked why they were not labour 
force participants (Chart 2-12). Wormer 
About the same percentage of male 
and female bachelor's and master's 
graduates were out of the labour 
force in 1988 but, by 1991, the situa- 
tion had changed. While the per- 


force stayed the same it decreased not in labour force 


for men. What happened? Though 
fewer men and women stayed out of 
the labour force to go to school, the 
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include marriage and children, being of aboriginal 
or visible minority descent, or having a disability. 


d) Marital Status and Dependent Children 


By 1991, over half of the 1986 graduates were mar- 
ried or living common-law. Most of the graduates 
who had dependent children in 1991 were married 
or living common-law. Since very few single 
graduates had children, an analysis of their labour 
force activities is not included here.* 
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For men without children, being married rather than 
single meant a greater likelihood of being employed 
full-time. Only at the university level did the pres- 
ence of children appear to affect the labour force 
activities of married men. At this level, married 
men with children were more likely to work full- 
time and more likely to participate in the labour 
force than were married men without children 
(Chart 2-13). 


For women, the trend was different. The presence 
of children had a dramatic impact on their labour 
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force activities. Married women with children were 
much less likely to be employed full-time, were 
generally more likely to be employed part-time and 
were much more likely to be out of the labour force 
than were married women without children. Inter- 
estingly, when children were not a factor, there was 
very little difference in the labour force activities 
of married and single women, particularly at the 
university and career/technical levels. 


The age of dependent children matters when it 
comes to women's labour force activities. At all 
levels, women with children under 5 were much 
less likely to be working full-time and were much 
more likely to be out of the labour force than were 
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women with children over 5. At the university and 
career/technical levels, women with young children 
were also much more likely to be employed part- 
time than were mothers of older children (Chart 


2-14). 


We have already seen that overall, men were more 
likely to be employed full-time while women were 
more likely to be working part-time. Since having 
children had a much greater effect on the labour 
market activities of married women than married 
men, do marriage and children help explain this 
overall pattern? 


Yes, when children were a factor, the labour force 
activities of married men and 
women were very different. When 
those with children were excluded, 
these differences were much less ap- 
parent, although married men con- 
tinued to have a higher percentage of 
full-time workers (Chart 2-13). 


When men worked in 1991, the 
overwhelming majority worked full- 
time. When women worked, they 
were more likely to be employed 
part-time, especially if they were 
married and had children. These 
employment patterns were also seen 
in 1988. The school-to-work transi- 
tion is just one of many transitions 
in a lifetime. The transition to mar- 
riage and parenthood is another. 
Given the age of many of the post- 
secondary graduates, these two tran- 
sitions are likely to happen at about 
the same time. The data suggest that 
understanding the employment pat- 
terns of postsecondary graduates 
also requires an understanding of 
family life cycles. 


Aboriginal Graduates? 


Two percent of university, 3% of 
career/technical and 6% of 
trade/vocational graduates identified 
themselves as aboriginal peoples. 
(see Text Box 3) 
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TEXT BOX 3 - Employment Equity Groups (Definitions) 


Aboriginal graduates: those who said they considered themselves to be Inuit, North American Indian or Metis in the 1988 NGS 
and/or who responded in the 1991 FOG that their parents or grandparents descended from North American Indian, Metis or 


Inuit. The data presented here will differ from The Class of 86. 


Visible minority graduates: those who responded in the 1991 FOG that their parents or grandparents descended from Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, Filipino, East Indian, Black, Arab, West Asian, South East Asian, North African, and Latin American 


groups. 


Disabled graduates: those who said that they were limited in the kind or amount of activity they could do because of a long-term 
physical condition, mental condition or health problem at home, at school, at work or in other activities such as transportation 
or leisure-time activities. The 1988 disability status was gathered in the 1988 NGS while the 1991 disability status was gath- 
ered in the 1991 FOG. Over time an individual's disability status may change; disabled graduates in 1988 and 1991 are not 


necessarily the same individuals, 


In 1988, aboriginal graduates at the career/technical 
and trade/vocational levels were less likely to be 
employed full-time and had higher unemployment 
rates than non-aboriginal graduates. The story was 


much the same in 1991. The difference in unem- 
ployment rates was reduced over time, particularly 
at the career/technical level where the reduction 
was not due to gains in employment by aboriginal 
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peoples but to changes in labour force participation 
by both groups (Chart 2-15). 


At the university level, there was little difference in 
the labour force activities of aboriginal and non- 
aboriginal graduates in 1991. 


Visible Minorities 


In 1991, 8% of university, 6% of career/technical, 
and 7% of trade/vocational graduates identified 
themselves as visible minorities. 


At the university level in 1988, visible minority 
graduates were less likely to be employed overall 
and more likely to be out of the labour force than 
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other graduates. By 1991, very little difference 
remained (Chart 2-16). 


In both 1988 and 1991, there was little difference in 
the labour market activities of visible minority and 
other graduates at the career/technical level. 


For trade/vocational graduates, members of a visi- 
ble minority were more likely to be employed full- 
time than were other graduates. 


Graduates with Disabilities 


In 1991, 3% of university, 3% of career/technical 
and 7% of trade/vocational graduates identified 
themselves as being limited in their activities (per- 
sons with disabilities). 
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In May 1988, graduates with disabilities did not 
fare as well in the labour market as those without 
disabilities. The same story was true in 1991 when 
graduates with disabilities at all levels, were more 
likely to be out of the labour force and less likely to 
be employed full-time than were graduates without 
disabilities. At the career/technical level, in 1991, 
the unemployment rate for graduates with disabili- 
ties was nearly double that of those without (Chart 


2-17). 


In both 1988 and 1991, the difference in the labour 
_ market activities of graduates with and without dis- 
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_trade/vocational graduates with disabilities who 


were out of the labour force was almost four times 
that of graduates without disabilities. 
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As might be expected, many of the graduates with 
disabilities who were out of the labour force in 
1991 said "own illness or disability" was their rea- 
son for being so - 75% of trade/vocational, 48%* of 
university and 36%* of career/technical graduates. 


Co-op Graduates 


About 3% of university (primarily at the bachelor's 
level) and 3% of career/technical graduates studied 
as co-op students in 1986; that is, their programs in- 
cluded study terms and work terms. Most of the 
co-op graduates were concentrated in a few fields 
of study. At the university level, these fields were: 
commerce, management and administration; engi- 
neering and applied science; and mathematics and 
physical sciences. At the career/technical level the 
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fields were: business and commerce; and engineer- 
ing and applied science. Since graduates of these 
fields of study have a greater tendancy to be em- 
ployed full-time than do graduates of other fields, 
the analysis of co-op graduates’ labour market ac- 
tivities focused only on graduates of these particu- 
lar fields of study. 


In 1988, co-op students held an advantage in the la- 
bour market. Co-op graduates were more likely to 
be employed full-time and had much lower unem- 
ployment rates than did non-co-op graduates (Chart 
2-18). At the university level, the difference in 
full-time employment was particularly large among 
graduates of mathematics and physical science 
fields (92% of co-op and 77% of non-co-op gradu- 
ates were employed full-time). 


By 1991, these differences between co-op and non- 
co-op graduates were substantially reduced. Uni- 
versity co-op graduates of mathematics and physi- 
cal sciences were still much more likely to be 
employed full-time than were non-co-op graduates, 
although the gap did decrease over time (90% of 


Chart 2-18. Labour force status of 1986 grad [co-op anc non-ce-Op 
programs in selected fields of study, May 4988 and March 1991 
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co-op and 81% of non-co-op graduates were em- 
ployed full-time) . It would appear, then, that ad- 
vantages recognized by co-op graduates may 
dissipate over time. 


Major Field of Study 


Generally, the likelihood of being employed full- 
time in 1991 was strong if you were a graduate of 
an engineering and applied science program or of a 
business, commerce, management or administration 
program (Charts 2-19 and 2-20). By contrast, at the 
university level, graduates of agriculture and bio- 
logical sciences, fine and applied arts, and humani- 
ties were the least likely to be employed full-time in 
1991. At the career/technical and trade/vocational 
levels, graduates of natural sciences and primary in- 
dustry fields of study were the least likely to be 
working full-time in 1991. 


Graduates of health programs did not necessarily 
have the highest levels of full-time employment, 
because of their high rates of part-time 
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employment, but these programs 
did tend to have low unemploy- 
ment rates. The high level of part- 
time employment seen among 
health program graduates was due 
to a high concentration of women 
in this field. At the university and 
career/technical levels in particu- 
lar, the percentage of full-time 
workers was much higher than av- 
erage for men who graduated from 
health sciences. Over 90% of men 
who graduated from this field. at 
these levels worked full-time while 
for women the percentages of full- 
time workers were 76% and 70%, 
respectively. 


Similarly, university graduates of 
education programs had high over- 
all levels of employment and lower 
than average unemployment rates. 
A high percentage of the women 
who graduated from education pro- 
grams were employed part-time 
whereas men were typically em- 
ployed full-time. 


At the university level, women who 
graduated from mathematics and 
physical sciences had a relatively 
high percentage of full-time work- 
ers, 83%, compared to women 
graduating from many other fields 
of study. Contrary to the overall 
trend, women at the 
trade/vocational level who gradu- 
ated from engineering and applied 
sciences did not have a high inci- 
dence of full-time employment. 


Between 1988 and 1991, overall 
full-time employment increased for 
university graduates while drop- 
ping for career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates. The 
overall unemployment rate fell at 
the university level, increased at 
the trade/vocational level and there 
was not much change at the career/ 
technical level. Generally, changes 
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Chart 2-20. Employment status of careeritechnical and trade/vocational graduates by major field 
of study, May 1988 and March 1991 __ ese 
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within the major fields of study reflected these 
trends. There were exceptions, however, and the 
‘magnitude of change varied considerably by field 
of study (Charts 2-19 to 2-22). 


At the university level, major fields of study with 

‘relatively low percentages of full-time workers in 
(1988 had "caught up" by 1991. The percentage of 
full-time workers increased dramatically for these 
graduates in the humanities and social sciences. 
University graduates of humanities (especially at 
the master's and doctoral levels) and of social sci- 
ence fields were much less likely to be unemployed 
in 1991 than they were in 1988 (Chart 2-21). In 
addition, full-time employment rose sharply for 
‘bachelor's and master's graduates of agricultural 
and biological sciences, and master's graduates of 
mathematics and physical sciences as many of these 
graduates who were out of the labour force in 1988 
had entered by 1991. There was also a large in- 
crease in full-time employment for all university 
graduates of engineering and applied sciences as 
more of them entered the labour force at all levels 
and unemployment fell significantly at the doctoral 
level. 
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At both the career/technical and 
trade/vocational levels, graduates 
of natural sciences and primary 
industry fields experienced a sig- 
nificant drop in full-time employ- 
ment as many of them left the 
labour force and, at the 
trade/vocational level, the unem- 
ployment rate for these graduates 
rose to 30% from 20% in 1988 
(Chart 2-22). Going to school and 
personal or family responsibilities 
were the reasons these graduates 
most frequently cited for being 
out of the labour force in 1991. 
Women more often gave personal 
or family responsibilities as their 
reason while men more often said 
they were going to school. 


Full-time employment also fell for 
career/technical graduates of 
health sciences as more of these 
graduates worked part-time and 
many also left the labour force. 
Most of these graduates were 
women and over half of the women who were out 
of the labour force in 1991 cited personal or family 
responsibilities as the reason. 


For engineering and applied science graduates at 
the trade/vocational level, there was a large drop in 
full-time employment, a rise in unemployment, and 
an increase in graduates out of the labour force. 


Five years after graduation, engineering and ap- 
plied science and business, commerce, administra- 
tion graduates were the most likely to have 
full-time jobs. At the university level, the gap in 
full-time employment between these and other 
fields of study decreased over time as many of the 
fields with a low incidence of full-time employment 
in 1988 saw dramatic increases by 1991. The gap 
in full-time employment between trade/vocational 
graduates of engineering and applied sciences and 
other fields was also reduced as fewer of the engi- 
neering and applied science graduates were em- 
ployed full-time in 1991. The opposite was the 
case at the career/technical level where the gap 
widened. Full-time employment remained 
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unchanged for business and commerce and engi- 
neering and applied science graduates at the 
career/technical level but fell for graduates of other 
fields. 


Province (of Interview) 


Labour market conditions vary across the country 
due, in part, to differing regional, industrial and oc- 
cupational structures and the differing impacts of 
government policies. For example, according to 
Statistics Canada's Labour Force Survey, unem- 
ployment rates for all persons aged 15 and over 
were higher in the eastern provinces than in the 
western provinces in both May 1988 and March 
1991. Between 1988 and 1991, the unemployment 
rate in Ontario jumped 4.6 percentage points. 
While Ontario had the lowest unemployment rate 
of all the provinces in 1988, the rate was lower in 
several western provinces in 1991. Provinces in the 
west also did not experience the large unemploy- 
ment increases that were felt elsewhere between 
1988 and 1991 (Statistics Canada's Labour Force 
Survey). 


The success graduates had in finding employment 
in 1988 and 1991 varied depending on their prov- 
ince of residence and their level of education. 
Changes in their labour force activities between 
1988 and 1991 also varied by province of resi- 
dence. In almost every province, the labour mar- 
ket position of university graduates improved 
between 1988 and 1991. With the onset of the re- 
cession, career/technical and __ trade/vocational 
graduates living in Ontario saw their labour market 
position deteriorate dramatically. 


a) Labour Market Success in the Provinces, 1991 


In 1991, the percentage of bachelor's graduates em- 
ployed full-time was high in Ontario and New 
Brunswick and at the master's level, full-time em- 
ployment was high in Newfoundland and New 
Brunswick. Doctoral graduates were quite success- 
ful at finding full-time work across the country but 
Ontario was the only province where the percent- 
age of doctoral graduates working full-time was be- 
low 90%. 


Career/technical graduates living in Ontario were 
more likely to be employed full-time than were 
graduates living in most other provinces. At the 
trade/vocational level, provinces west of Ontario 
tended to have the highest levels of full-time 
employment. 


In 1991, the unemployment rate at the overall uni- 
versity and career/technical levels was much higher 
in Prince Edward Island than in many other prov- 
inces. The unemployment rate for trade/vocational 
graduates was highest in Newfoundland. 


b) Changes in Labour Market Success in the Prov- 
inces, 1988 to 1991 


Nationally, the 1986 university graduates experi- 
enced an increase in full-time employment and a 
decrease in their unemployment rate between 1988 
and 1991. Full-time employment increased in most 
of the provinces. The size of the increase varied, 
however, and there were exceptions such as Prince 
Edward Island for bachelor's and master's graduates 
and New Brunswick for doctoral graduates. With 
the exception of Prince Edward Island, the unem- 
ployment rate of university graduates decreased in 
the provinces. 


At the bachelor's level, full-time employment in- 
creased dramatically in Newfoundland, New Bruns- 
wick, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Unemployment rates in these provinces also fell 
substantially at this level (Chart 2-23). Full-time 
employment for master's graduates living in British 
Columbia increased as the unemployment rate fell 
significantly. At the doctoral level, several prov- 
inces saw large increases in full-time employment: 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Alberta. 


At the national level, full-time employment 
dropped for the 1986 career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates between 1988 and 1991. 
The magnitude of the decrease in full-time employ- 
ment varied greatly among the provinces and there 
were some exceptions: Newfoundland and British 
Columbia at the career/technical level and New 
Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia at the 
trade/vocational level. It is not surprising that 
western provinces were an exception to the overall 
trend as unemployment rates did not increase as 
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Canada 


much in the western provinces as elsewhere in significant increase in the unemployment rate of 
Canada. career/technical graduates. This was consistent 

with changing labour market conditions in Ontario 
At both the career/technical and trade/vocational as a whole. Ontario was hit hard by the recession 
levels, unemployment rates rose dramatically in of the early 1990's. 


Ontario and full-time employment fell. In fact, On- 
tario was the only province where there was a 
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Statistics Canada's Labour Force Survey data show 
that Ontario's overall unemployment rate almost 
doubled between 1988 and 1991. Because of the 
concentration of manufacturing industries in this 
province, labour market prospects were quite 
uncertain in 1991.° Manufacturing, a key employ- 
ment industry for the 1986 trade/vocational gradu- 
ates, was one of the industries hardest hit by the 
early 1990's recession.’ 


Graduates at the lower levels of education were 
more vulnerable to changes in labour market condi- 
tions as university graduates living in Ontario con- 
tinued to see improvement in their labour force 
position. 


Graduates in the Labour Market 


Getting established in the labour market takes time 
and is affected by factors including level of educa- 
tion, the family life cycle, and field of study. In the 
long-term, full-time employment increased as many 
graduates continued their education and many 
worked part-time in the period immediately follow- 
ing graduation. In the short-term, however, 
changing economic conditions affected the school- 
to-work transition of the 1986 graduates. Gradu- 
ates at the lower levels of education were es- 
pecially vulnerable to changing conditions in 
Ontario where the recession of the early 1990's 
hit hard. University graduates living in this 
province, however, saw an improvement in 
their labour market position. 


Several indicators point to the benefits of 
higher levels of education. Five years after 
graduating, the percentage of full-time workers 
was highest at the doctoral level and lowest at 
the trade/vocational level. Only university 
graduates saw increases in full-time employ- 
ment and a drop in their unemployment rate 
between 1988 and 1991. Furthermore, the 
higher the level of education, the lower the un- 
employment rate in 1991. 


Engineering and applied science and business, 
commerce, administration graduates were the 
most likely to have full-time jobs five years af- 
ter graduating. Men were more likely than 
women to be working full-time, especially 


CAREER/TECHNICAL 


when children were a factor, as many women were ~ 


out of the labour force and many were working 
part-time. 


Thus far, changes in overall employment, unem- 
ployment and labour force participation have been 
the focus of analysis. This overview of changes in 
labour force status does not capture the full extent 
to which change occurred in the labour force activi- 
ties of 1986 graduates. Their labour force activities 
were more dynamic than may have appeared. 


il. To what extent did the 1986 
ra han heir | r for 
tiviti n May 1 n 


March 1991? 


Graduates made considerable changes in their la- 
bour force activities. They moved in and out of the 
labour force as they returned to school or looked af- 
ter family responsibilities. They switched from full 
to part-time employment (particularly women) and 
vice versa. Once employed, they changed employ- 
ers and occupations. 
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Chart 2-25. Changes in the labour force status of 1986 graduates between 
May 1988 and March 1991 
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Changes in Labour Force Status, May 1988 to 
March 1991 


Chart 2-24 shows the percentage of graduates who 


made a change in their labour force status between 
1988 and 1991. They ranged from a high of 36% 
among trade/vocational graduates to a low of 16% 
among doctoral graduates. Female graduates, at all 
levels, were more likely to have made a change. 
Chart 2-25 shows where changes in labour force 
status took place. 
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1988 Full-time Workers in 1991 


Most of the full-time workers in 1988 still worked 
full-time in 1991. Trade/vocational graduates were 
the least likely of all graduates to remain employed 
full-time with 14% of those employed full-time in 
1988 being unemployed in 1991. Very few of the 
university or career/technical graduates who 
worked full-time in 1988 were unemployed in 
1991. Female graduates at all levels were less 
likely than males to stay employed full-time as 
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female graduates were more likely to change to 
part-time status or to leave the labour force. 


1988 Part-time Workers in 1991 


Over half of the graduates who worked part-time in 
1988 were full-time workers in 1991. This switch 
from part-time to full-time work is not surprising 
given that many graduates said they worked part- 
time in 1988 because they could not find full-time 
work. Furthermore, many university and 
career/technical graduates working part-time in 
1988 were students. Generally, female graduates 
working part-time in 1988 were more likely to re- 
main employed part-time than were males, particu- 
larly at the doctoral and trade/vocational levels. 


1988 Unemployed in 1991 


Trade/vocational graduates had the highest level of 
unemployment of all graduates in 1988 and unem- 
ployed graduates at this level were the most likely 
to continue to be unemployed in 1991. Male 
trade/vocational graduates who were unemployed 
in 1988 were more likely than female graduates at 
this level to remain unemployed. More of the fe- 
male trade/vocational graduates who were unem- 
ployed in 1988 left the labour force. University 
graduates who were unemployed in 1988 were the 
most likely of all graduates to be working by 1991. 


Chart 2-26. Percentage of workers wh r 


1988 Not in the Labour Force in 1991 


Close to three-quarters of the university and 
career/technical graduates who were not in the la- 
bour force in 1988 participated in the labour force 
in 1991. Most of these "new" participants were 
employed full-time. | Trade/vocational graduates 
who were not in the labour force in 1988 were less 
likely than other graduates to have entered the la- 
bour force by 1991, however, more than half of 
these graduates had become labour force — 
participants. 


The majority of university graduates who entered 
the labour force in 1991 were students in 1988 
(84% of the men and 75% of the women). The per- 
centage of students was also high at the 
career/technical and trade/vocational levels, par- 
ticularly for men (72% and 53%, respectively). 
About 40% of the female career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates who entered the labour 
force said that personal or family responsibilities 
kept them from participating in 1988. 


Women who were out of the labour force in 1988 
were more likely than men to remain out of the la- 
bour force in 1991, particularly at the 
trade/vocational and career/technical levels. At the 
university level, this difference between men and 
women was much smaller. What accounts for the 
greater difference between men and women at the 
career/technical and _ trade/vocational levels? 
Graduates who said they were going to school in 
1988 were much more likely to enter the labour 
force by 1991 than were those who did not partici- 
pate due to personal or family responsibilities, an 
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illness or disability. |About half of the female 
_ trade/vocational and career/technical graduates who 
_were not in the labour force in 1988 cited personal 
or family responsibilities as the reason they were 
/not seeking work, while among female university 
_ graduates "going to school" was the main reason. 


| Many graduates changed their labour force status 
between 1988 and 1991 and many also changed 
» employers, occupations and industries. 
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ing in 1991, but many of them were 

not working for the same employer 
or at the same occupation. 
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_Employers and Occupations 


‘Over one-third of the graduates 
changed employers between 1988 
and 1991.5 Master's and doctoral 
graduates had more stable ties to 
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trade/vocational graduates and about one-third of 
doctoral graduates changed occupations (Chart 
2-27) (see Text Box 4). 


Chart 2-28 shows a combined measure of employer 
and occupation change. At all levels, except the 
doctoral, at least half of the graduates had made a 
change in either their employer or their occupation. 
Usually, changing employers meant changing 
occupations. 
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their 1988 employer than did other 
graduates (Chart 2-26). 


About 2 in 5 bachelor's, master's, 
career/technical and 
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TEXT BOX 4: Occupation and Industry Matches 


Occupation and industry change can be assessed by matching Standard Occupatioal Classification (SOC) and Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) codes assigned to the jobs held in May 1988 and March 1991. In this chapter, occupational change is meas- 
ured at the 4-digit SOC level and industry change is measured at the 3-digit SIC level. 


The 4-digit SOC is the most detailed level of occupational coding used. Occupation change is most likely to be identified at this 
level of coding. For example, a Registered Nursing Assistant (SOC 3134) who becomes a Registered Nurse (SOC 3131) would be 
identified as changing occupations at the 4-digit level. At the 3-digit level (SOC 313) and at the 2-digit level (SOC 31) no occu- 
pation change would be identified. Industry change is also based on the level of detail used in coding; the 3-digit level is the 
most detailed. If a graduate worked in the Fishing Industries (SIC 031) in May 1988 and in March 1991 worked in Trapping In- 
dustries (SIC 033), that graduate would change occupations at the 3-digit level but not at the 2 digit level. 


Table 2-2. Combined measure of occupation and employer change for university graduates, 
by field of study 
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In terms of their field of study, bachelor's and mas- same employer in the same occupations than were 
ter's graduates of education and health professions most other doctorates. At the career/technical and 
were less likely to change employers and/or occu- trade/vocational levels, health science graduates 
pations than were graduates of most other fields. were more likely to ay with the same fe loyer 
Doctoral graduates of commerce, management and and occupation than were most other adie 
administration were more likely to remain with the Social science graduates at the adck ae 


Field of study 


rts 
Social sciences and services 


Natural sciences and primary industries 


% distribution 


_ Career/technical 


Table 2-3. Combined measure of occupation and employer change for career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates, by field of study 


Table 2-4. Combined measure of occupation and employer change by 


i satisfaction with May 1988 job 
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level also tended to remain 
with the same employer in 
the same occupation (Ta- 
bles 2-2 & 2-3). 


Reasons for Changing 
Employers/Occupations 


There are many reasons for 
changing employers and/or 
occupations. There appears 
to be a relationship be- 
tween job satisfaction in 
1988 and switching em- 
ployers and/or occupations. 
Graduates who were either 
dissatisfied or very dissatis- 
fied with their 1988 job 
were less likely to be with 
the same employer and 
working at the same occu- 
pation than were graduates 
satisfied or very satisfied 
with their jobs. The per- 
centage remaining with the 
same employer in the same 
occupation was highest for 
those very satisfied with 
their jobs. About half of 
the graduates who were 
very satisfied with their 
jobs in 1988 still made 
some type of change to 
their employment status, 
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therefore job satisfaction can only partially explain 
job mobility (Table 2-4). 


Similarly, graduates whose 1988 job was directly 
related to their 1986 education program were more 
likely to remain with the same employer in the 
same occupation than were those in partly related 
or unrelated jobs. However, about half of the 
graduates who had jobs directly related to their 
educational program also made some type of 
change to their employment status. Here again, the 


Table 2-5. Combined measure of occupation and employer 
change, by relationship between May 1988 job and 
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relationship between jobs and educa- 
tion can also only help to explain job 
mobility (Table 2-5). 


Industry 


Not 
Related 


Graduates working in 1988 and 1991 
were more likely to stay in the same 
industry than they were to remain 
with the same employer or to keep 
the same occupation (Chart 2-29). 
Again, master's and doctoral gradu- 
ates were more likely to keep work- 
ing in the same industry than were 
other graduates. 
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Another way to explore changes in 
labour force activities is to look at 
employment growth and loss across 
occupations and industries between 
1988 and 1991. Occupations and in- 
dustries that gain employment attract 
‘workers from other occupations and 
industries, from the ranks of the un- 
employed and from those who were 
outside the labour force. As gradu- 
ates leave the student labour market 
in search of jobs more suited to their 
long-term career goals, some occupa- 
tions and industries may lose employ- 
ment. A lack of employment 
Opportunities in an occupation or in- 
dustry could also result in job 
turnover. 
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Employment Growth and Loss in Occupations 


Between 1988 and 1991, the number of graduates 
employed in managerial, administrative and related 
occupations increased substantially at all levels. At 
the career/technical and trade/vocational levels, the 
increase in employment in this occupational group 


occurred in spite of a decrease in overall employ- 
ment (Charts 2-30 to 2-32). 
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At the bachelor's level, the num- 
ber of employed graduates rose 
5% between 1988 and 1991. This 
increase was not consistent 
across occupations. The percent- 
age increase in the number of 
workers in managerial, adminis- 
trative and related occupations 
and social science and related oc- 
cupations was much higher than 
the overall increase. On the 
other hand, employment in cleri- 
cal and related occupations and 
service occupations fell dramati- 
cally. Employment in teaching 
and related occupations and in 
medicine and health occupations 
grew while employment in artis- 
tic, literary, recreational and re- 
lated occupations decreased. 


In both years, bachelor's gradu- 
ates tended to work in manage- 
rial, administrative and related or 
in teaching occupations.  To- 
gether these two occupational 
groups accounted for 44% of em- 
ployment in 1988 and 48% of 
employment in 1991. 


Employment at the overall mas- 
ter's level grew 7% in this period. 
Managerial, administrative and 
related; medicine and health; 
and teaching occupations experi- 
enced employment growth above 
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the overall percentage increase. On the other hand, 
employment in artistic, literary, recreational and re- 
lated occupations fell. 
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employment 
trade/vocational level - by 5%. 
workers fell substantially in service occupations, 
product fabricating occupations and clerical and 


related or in teaching occupations. 
Almost 3 in 5 master's graduates 
worked in these two occupational 
groups. 


At the doctoral level, overall em- 
ployment grew 5%. The number of 
workers in managerial, administra- 
tive and related occupations went 
up sharply and employment in 
teaching occupations also rose. 
Employment fell in natural science, 
engineering and maths; social sci- 
ence and related; and medicine and 
health occupations, among others. 


Doctoral graduates were heavily 
concentrated in teaching and related 
occupations - about half of the doc- 
toral graduates worked in teaching 
occupations in 1988 and 1991. 


While employment rose for univer- 
sity graduates, the number of em- 
ployed graduates dropped 2% at the 
overall career/technical _ level. 
Though employment fell in most 
major occupational groups, it rose 
22% in teaching and related occu- 
pations. Several occupational 
groups experienced losses in em- 
ployment that were much greater 
than the overall drop including 
clerical and related occupations; ar- 
tistic, literary, recreational and re- 
lated occupations; and construction 
occupations. 


In 1988 and 1991, four occupa- 
tional groups accounted for over 
60% of employment at _ the 
career/technical level: managerial, 
administrative and related; natural 
science, engineering and mathemat- 
ics; medicine and health; and cleri- 
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related occupations. Together these 
three occupations accounted for 
46% of trade/vocational employ- 
ment in 1988 and 43% of employ- 
ment in 1991. The number of 
workers in construction trades and 
processing occupations also 
dropped dramatically. In several 
occupations, however, the number 
of workers went up including natu- 
ral science, engineering and maths; 
social science and related; teaching 
and related; sales; and transport 
equipment operators. 


Employment Growth and Loss in 
Industries 


At the bachelor's, career/technical 
and trade/vocational levels, employ- 
ment fell in goods producing indus- 
tries between 1988 and 1991. With 
the exception of the 
trade/vocational level, where there 
was a slight decrease, employment 
increased in service producing 
industries. 


For both bachelor's and master's 
graduates, employment growth be- 
tween 1988 and 1991 was espe- 
cially marked in_ transportation, 
communication and other utilities; 
services; and public administration 
industries. Losses in employment 
occurred in the manufacturing; agri- 
culture; primary industries; trade; 
and finance, insurance and real es- 
tate industries. By contrast, at the 
doctoral level, employment fell 
the public administration industry 
and grew in the manufacturing 
industry. 


Bachelor's graduates saw a rather 
large decrease in the number of 
workers in the construction indus- 
try. While employment in retail 
trade grew for master's graduates, it 
fell substantially for bachelor's 
graduates (Charts 2-33 to 2-35). 
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Most of the doctoral (80%) and a 
large proportion of bachelor's (60%) 
and master's graduates (66%) were 
employed in services industries in 
1991. 


Employment decreased for 
career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates in the 
following industries: agriculture, 
other primary, manufacturing, con- 
struction, trade (particularly retail 
trade), and services (although em- 
ployment in education services did 
increase substantially). Employ- 
ment increased in transportation, 
communication and other utilities; 
finance, insurance and real estate; 
and public administration 
industries. 


In many ways, the employment pat- 
terns of the 1986 graduates by in- 
dustry reflect overall trends in 
Canada. Annual averages from 
Statistics Canada's Labour Force 
Survey show that between 1988 
and 1991, employment in goods- 
producing industries fell while em- 
ployment in service producing in- 
dustries increased. Employment 
decreased in the manufacturing and 
construction industries. On the 
other hand, employment was up in 
community, business and personal 
services; finance, insurance and 
real estate; public administration 
and transportation; and_ electric 
power industries. 


The school-to-work transition is 
best described as a process. "Go to 
school, graduate, find a job, retire" 
is not an appropriate description of 
graduates’ transition to the labour 
market. Patterns of continuing 


education, movements in and out of the labour mar- 
ket, and changes in employers and occupations are 
evidence of a dynamic transition to the work world. 


Several indicators suggest that education assists in 
the transition from school-to-work. In 1991, the 
higher the level of education, the lower the unem- 
ployment rate of graduates. Only at the university 
level did the labour market position of graduates 
improve between 1988 and 1991. Between 1988 
and 1991, master's and doctoral graduates were 
more likely to remain employed full-time, to stay 
with the same employer and to keep working in the 
same industry than were graduates at the lower 
levels. 
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In a small number of cases, graduates could be working for 
the same employer in March 1991 that they worked for in 
May 1988 but the job referred to would be a secondary, not 
their main job. 


In the years following graduation, as the hard-work 
associated with job search comes to an end, stu- 
dents replace financial worry with the promise of 
monetary rewards, often after years of frugality. 
However, depending on the type of program, level 
and type of degree a student graduates with, these 
rewards will necessarily differ. Related to this, the 
type of occupation chosen by the graduate will also 
impact income. The purpose of this chapter is to 
analyse the median earnings profile of 1986 gradu- 
ates who were working full-time two and five years 
after graduation (1988 and 1991 respectively), pay- 
ing particular attention to how earnings were af- 
fected by the choice of field of study and 
occupation. All earnings are expressed in 1991 
dollars. 


Highlights 


From the findings it was worth noting, first of all, 
that education pays. As the graduates’ education 
level increased, so did their earnings. This gives 
evidence to suggest that education signals an em- 
ployee's productivity and/or improves his abilities, 
thereby raising his earnings. 


Secondly, the graduates’ choices of study definitely 
affected their earnings. Graduates from some fields 
of study were in higher demand relative to supply 
than others. In 1991, engineering & applied sci- 
ence graduates were the best paid graduates of uni- 
versity and trade/vocational programs. This 
differed from 1988, when university health science 
graduates earned the most of all university gradu- 
ates. Graduates of health sciences earned the most 
at the career/technical level in both years of study. 


Looking at the most common occupations in Can- 
ada, university graduates holding jobs in manage- 
rial & administrative, medicine & health and 
natural science, engineering & mathematics earned 
the most in 1991. Among this group, management 
occupations experienced the largest increase in me- 
dian earnings. In both 1988 and 1991, 
career/technical graduates working in medicine & 


health earned more than all other common occupa- 
tions held by graduates at that level. Because of 
relatively high earnings growth, trade/vocational 
graduates from product fabricating, assembling & 
repair occcupations had the highest median earn- 
ings in 199]. 


Female median earnings were 86% of the male me- 
dian in 1991, down from 93% in 1988. However, 
as the level of education increased, the gender earn- 
ings gap decreased. By 1991, female doctorates 
earned 98% of male doctorate salaries. 


1. How Did The Level of Education 
Affect Earnings? 


One would imagine that level of education would 
positively affect earnings. The reasons for this are 
twofold. Skills and knowledge are usually learned 
in the progress of completing educational programs, 
resulting in greater abilities and higher productivity 
once graduated. As a reward for such improved 
“human capital”, the employer would be willing to 
pay the more productive employee at a higher rate. 


The completion of education programs also serves 
to signal prospective employers. Even if the skills 
desired by employers are not obtained through 
higher education, the employers may still be inter- 
ested in hiring the graduate since the attainment of 
a degree, diploma or certification is a good reflec- 
tion of a person's general abilities and productivity. 
As a result of these two points, it would follow that 
those who have graduated from a four-year univer- 
sity program would, in general, be better paid than 
a trade/vocational program graduate. 


Indeed, this is the case in Canada. As in 1988, 
there was a very definite relation between earnings 
and education levels in 1991. Generally, the more 
education received, the greater the earnings poten- 
tial was. As a result, university graduates earned 
more than their career/technical counterparts, who 
in turn earned more than trade/vocational gradu- 
ates. The estimated median level of earnings for 
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university graduates in 1991 was $38,000 while the 
corresponding figure for career/technical graduates 
was $30,000. Meanwhile, trade/vocational gradu- 
ates earned $26,000. Similarly, as the level of uni- 
versity degree increases, so did median earnings. 
Doctorate holders earned approximately $50,000 
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per year, while master's graduates received $48,000 
and bachelor's graduates earned $37,000 (Chart 
3-1). 


Regardless of the level of study, there were consid- 
erable increases in real earnings between 1988 and 
1991. Bachelor's graduates saw their earnings rise 
by 19% between 1988 and 1991, slightly more than 
the increase for trade/vocational graduates (18%). 
Career/technical graduates experienced the next 
most significant increase (15%) followed by identi- 
cal increases at the master's and doctoral levels 
(9%). Asa result of these trends, trade/vocational 
earnings were 68% of general university level earn- 
ings in 1991, virtually unchanged from 1988. 


il. Did the Gr * Choi f 
Affect Their Earnings? 


Despite the strong connection between levels of 
education and earnings, it would be wrong to as- 
sume that the level of education was the only factor 
affecting earnings. Earnings, were 
also determined by the graduates’ 
fields of study. Despite the fact that, 
in general, doctorate graduates 
earned the most, having a PhD in 
one field of study did not guarantee 
a higher wage than that of a graduate 
at a lower level who studied in an- 
other field. In Chart 3-2, the earn- 
ings of university graduates from the 
major fields of study are compared 
to the medians quoted in Section I. 


a) University Fields of Study 


In 1991, the median salary of engi- 
neering & applied sciences bache- 
lor's graduates ($41,000) was higher 
than that received by bachelor's 
graduates from all other fields of 
study. In fact, the engineering & ap- 
plied sciences, health professions 
($40,000) and mathematics & physical sciences 
($40,000) bachelor's graduates were the only 
bachelor's groups to receive median salaries in ex- 
cess of the overall university median. At the other 
end of the scale, bachelor's graduates who studied 
humanities and fine & applied arts received only 
$32,000 and $31,000, respectively. 


In the master's category, graduates from commerce, 
management & administration programs earned the 
most ($58,000) in 1991. The same group was also 
the top earner in the doctorate category ($63,000). 
The next best paid set of master's and doctorate 
graduates were those who had education degrees. 
At the master's level, they earned an estimated 
$52,000, jumping to $55,000 with a doctorate. 
Other higher paying fields of study at the master's 
and doctorate levels include engineering & applied 
sciences ($50,000 and $55,000, respectively), 
health professions ($49,000 and $50,000), mathe- 
matics & physical sciences ($45,000 and $50,000) 
and social sciences ($42,000 and $50,000). 
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Between 1988 and 1991, there were some interest- 
ing changes in relative earnings. While the median 
earnings for all university graduates rose approxi- 
mately 15% in real terms, those who had graduated 
from agriculture & biological science programs saw 
a 25% increase. Other large increases were realised 
for commerce, management & administration 
(21%), engineering & applied science (20%), gen- 
eral arts & science (20%) and social science (20%). 
Earnings growth was weak for those from the hu- 
manities (14%), mathematics & physical sciences 
(14%), education (12%), fine & applied arts (10%) 
and health profession (8%) fields. 


b) Career/Technical Fields of Study 


Graduates from health sciences & related programs 
earned more than all other fields of study at the 
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career/technical level in both 1988 and 1991. With 
a median income of $34,000, they were slightly 
ahead of the next best group of earners, the engi- 
neering and applied sciences graduates, who made 
$33,000. Between 1988 and 1991, health graduates 
experienced a 10% increase in earnings, well be- 
hind the average increase of 15% experienced at 
the broad career/technical level. During that pe- 
riod, engineering & applied science graduates’ 
earnings grew by 22%, leading towards a conver- 
gence of earnings of the top two groups. Natural 
sciences and primary industries graduates, the third 
best earnings group ($30,000) also gained relative 
to other groups, increasing their earnings by 25%. 
They were followed by social sciences & services 
(with earnings of $27,000 and growth of 17%), 
business & commerce ($26,000 and 18%), and arts 
($25,000 and 14%). (Chart 3-3). 
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c) Trade/Vocational Fields of Study 


Graduates from trade/vocational fields appeared to 
have similar earnings patterns to career/technical 
graduates. At $30,000 per year, engineering & ap- 
plied sciences graduates earned the most in 1991, 
up from $24,000 in 1988. The natural sciences & 
primary industries group were next, with $26,000 
earned in 1991, an increase of only 13% from three 
years earlier. The top earner at the career/technical 
level (health sciences), was third at the 
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trade/vocational level, making $25,000 in 1991. 
Like higher education levels, those certified 
through trade/vocational health programs experi- 
enced an increase which was less than other groups. 
At only 9%, health sciences graduates had the low- 
est earnings growth of all fields of study, exactly 
one-half of the increase of the group as a whole. 


Meanwhile, social sciences & services graduates 
had strong income growth of 20%, helping them to 
fourth place earnings of $24,000. This was fol- 
lowed by business & commerce ($22,000 earned 
and 16% growth) and arts ($19,000 and 27%). Arts 
graduates had the strongest earnings growth be- 
tween 1988 and 1991 yet they had the lowest earn- 
ings in both years. (Chart 3-3) 


lil. How Well Did the More Popular 
Occupations Pay? 


With the establishment of the 
positive connection between 
education and earnings in sec- 
tion I, followed by evidence in 
section II showing that gradu- 
ates from certain fields of study 
earned more than others, it is 
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natural to consider the earnings 
of graduates by occupation. 


In Chart 3-4, the 1988 and 1991 
earnings levels are detailed for 
each of the five most popular 
(ie. common) occupations at 
each major certification level. 
Approximately 75% of the uni- 
versity respondents worked in 
the top five occupational 
groups, falling to 64% at the 
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the top five occupations earned 
$40,000 in 1991: managerial & 
administrative; natural sciences, 
engineering & mathematics; and 
medicine & health. Of the 
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three, managerial & administrative occupations ex- 
perienced the greatest increase in earnings between 


1988 and 1991, at 29%. Meanwhile, medicine & 


health and natural sciences, engineering & mathe- 
matics gained 14%. Those working in teaching & 
related occupations increased their pay by 12%, to 
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career/technical occupations in- 
cluded: machining & related 
($35,000) and transport equip- 
ment handling jobs ($34,000). 
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earn approximately $38,000 in 1991, just ahead of 
social sciences and related occupations where 
workers earned $36,000, up 16% from 1988. With 
the exception of social sciences and related occupa- 
tions, all these occupations were also among the top 
earners. Only processing occupations ($40,000) 
and product fabricating, assembling & repairing oc- 
cupations ($38,000) earned as much. 


Career/technical graduates working in medicine & 


‘health made more than any of the five most popular 


occupational groups in 1991, earning $34,000 and 
10% more than in 1988. This was followed by 
product fabricating, assembling & _ repairing 
($33,000 with 22% growth), natural sciences, engi- 
neering & mathematics ($33,000 and 22%), mana- 
gerial & administrative ($30,000 and 25%) and 
clerical ($23,000 and 10%) occupations. Despite 
the fact that these were the most popular occupa- 
tions, only medicine & health occupations was 
among the best paid of all occupations held by 
career/technical graduates. Those working in min- 
ing & quarrying occupations headed that category, 
earning $50,000 in 1991, the highest of any occupa- 
tion at all levels of education. Other high paying 
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Due to a 30% income increase 
between 1988 and _ 1991, 
trade/vocational graduates 
working at product fabricating, 
assembling & repairing jobs 
earned more than all other 
popular occupations. In 1991, 
they made $30,000. Similar to 
higher levels of education, 
managerial & administrative 
and medicine & health were 
among the most popular occu- 
pations. Graduates working in 
these areas earned $27,000 and 
$25,000, respectively, in 1991. 
Earnings at clerical jobs were 
the fourth highest in 1991, at 
$22,000, followed by service 
occupations, at $20,000. Inter- 
estingly, none of the most popu- 
lar occupational groups were in 
the top-paying category. Thus, 
as the level of education decreased, there was an 
apparent decline in the relation between the num- 
bers employed and relative earnings. 
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IV. Did Mal r Earn Mor 
than Female Graduates? 


Male graduates made more than female graduates, 
the reasons for which are complex and unresolved. 
Male and female graduates took different programs 
at college and university, worked in different occu- 
pations, worked different hours, had different past 
work experiences, developed different skills and 
may have different goals. Gender discrimination is 
also perceived as having an influence. In examina- 
tion of the first five of these factors, Wannell and 
Caron' found that female university graduates 
worked an average 3 hours per week less than their 
male counterparts, and this difference jumped to 4 
hours per week at the community college level. As 
a result, the hourly wage gap was found to be much 
smaller than the yearly earnings gap. 
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trends were noticed for higher 
levels of university study as fe- 
male doctorate graduates earned 
98% of their male colleagues, 
while the master's ratio was 
90% and the bachelor's stood at 
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V. How Did The 
Earnings of 
Employment Equity 
Groups Compare?_ 


Because of the small sample 
size and relatively high data 
variability, one cannot compare 
the earnings of the following eq- 
uity groups and the general 
population with statistical confi- 
dence. Comparisons within em- 
ployment equity groups should 


also be cautioned. 


Estimated earnings in thousands of 1991 dollars 


Without accounting for the multitude of factors, the 
1991 survey showed that the yearly earnings gap 
grew between 1988 and 1991(Chart 3-5). Female 
graduates earned $30,000 in 1991, up $3,000 from 
1988. Meanwhile, male incomes grew $6,000 to 
reach $35,000. As a result of much faster male 
earnings growth, women graduates earnings 
dropped to 86% of their male counterparts from 
93% in 1988. Popular female occupations like 
teaching, clerical, and medicine & health experi- 
enced weak earnings growth between 1988 and 
1991. Meanwhile, men were most likely to work at 
managerial, natural science & engineering, and 
product fabricating & repairing jobs, which had 
stronger earnings growth. 


Narrowing down these populations, it is clear that 
as the level of education decreases, the size of the 
yearly earnings gap increases. In 1991, female uni- 
versity graduates, at $36,000, made 90% of male 
university earnings. This decreased to 82% for 
career/technical graduates and 73% for those who 
completed trade/vocational programs. Similar 


a) Aboriginal People 
Earnings 


In 1991, Aboriginal university graduates earned 
$40,000, 21% higher than in 1988. The largest im- 
provements came at the bachelor's level, where 
Aboriginal graduates went from a median income 
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of $29,000 in 1988 to approximately $38,000 in 
1991. Aboriginal career/technical graduates made 
sizeable earnings increases, improving their salaries 
from $24,000 in 1988 to $29,000 in 1991, a jump of 
21%. Trade/vocational graduates of Aboriginal ori- 
gin, on the other hand, increased their earnings 
only 14% (Chart 3-6). 


b) Visible Minorities 
Visible minority bachelor's graduates earned 


$36,000 in 1991, up 24% from 1988. In the same 
period, master's graduates increased their pay 5% to 
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reach $45,000 while visible minority doctorate 
earnings improved 14% to $50,000. Visible mi- 
norities graduates of career/technical programs 
earned $30,000. At the trade/vocational level, visi- 
ble minority graduates increased their incomes by 
24% to reach $26,000 by 1991 (Chart 3-7). 


c) Disabled People 


In 1991, disabled bachelor's graduates earned 
$35,000, 21% more than in 1988. Master's and 
doctorate graduates both made $50,000 per year in 
1991. This implied a 22% earnings improvement 
for disabled master's graduates but only 2% for 
doctorate holders. Disabled career/technical gradu- 
ates earned $30,000 in 1991, 30% more than in 
1988. However, earnings growth for disabled 
trade/vocational graduates stood at only 9%, plac- 
ing them at $24,000 by 1991(Chart 3-8). 
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Intr ion 


Although many people seek general self- 
improvement through post-secondary education, 
perhaps the main incentive for continuing beyond 
high school is to improve the chances of obtaining 
a good job. Certainly, most graduates found it de- 
sireable to have a job where they could use the 
skills obtained at school. Graduates also prefered 
jobs that required their education level. 


Focusing on graduates working full-time, this chap- 
ter will examine the match between education and 
work, starting with a look at whether the learned 
skills were used on the job (education/job relation- 
ship). This is followed by an examination of the 
match between the formal education obtained by 
the graduates and the level of formal education re- 
quired for their jobs (underemployment). Finally, 


_ job satisfaction and the need for previous work ex- 


perience are analysed. 


Highlights 
Education/Job Relationship 


Graduates were determined to have a job that was 
directly related to their education if: a) their educa- 
tion was intended to prepare them for the job; and 
b) in their job, they used skills learned during their 
schooling. Most graduates expressed a_ strong, 
positive opinion of the importance of the relation- 
ship between their education and work. Such 
graduates were more likely to be in full-time jobs 
which were directly related to their education. 


The majority of all graduates working full-time in 
1991 had jobs that were directly related to their 
education. Between 1988 and 1991, the 
education/job relationship strengthened at all levels 
of education except trade/vocational, where gradu- 
ates were particularly hard-hit by the recession and 
forced into less-related positions. Looking closer 


at the levels of education, it was found that gradu- 
ates from all university and most career/technical 
fields of study experienced an increase in the 
education/job relationship. At all levels of study, 
health science graduates were the most likely to 
have a directly related job. 


Part-time workers were less likely to have directly 
related jobs in both years of study than full-time 
workers. While the gender difference was very 
small for university graduates, at the 
career/technical and trade/vocational levels, women 
were more likely than men to have directly related 
jobs. 


Underemployment 


Those who had more education than formally re- 
quired for their jobs were considered underem- 
ployed. Considered an undesirable situation by 
most graduates, there was a very broad decrease in 
underemployment between 1988 and 1991. De- 
spite this decrease, there was a minimum one in 
three chance that a graduate would be underem- 
ployed in 1991, depending upon the graduate's level 
of study. 


By field of study, it was university engineering & 
applied science graduates and health science gradu- 
ates at the career/technical and trade/vocational lev- 
els that had the lowest underemployment rates. 
Graduates working part-time were more likely to be 
underemployed than their full-time colleagues. 


While male university graduates were less likely to 
be underemployed than female university gradu- 
ates, the reverse was true at the career/technical and 
trade/vocational levels. In 1991, male underem- 
ployment was unaffected by the existence of de- 
pendent children while the underemployment of 
female graduates was higher. 
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Work Experience 


Between 1988 and 1991, the percentage of gradu- 
ates whose employers felt it was essential that they 
have previous work experience increased at all lev- 
els of education. Doctorate and master's graduates 
were the most likely to need prior work experience 
for their jobs. 


Job Satisfaction 


The overwhelming majority of graduates were ei- 
ther satisfied or very satisfied with their jobs. 
Those with directly related jobs were the most sat- 
isfied at work. Underemployed graduates had the 
lowest satisfaction rates in both years of study. 
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Directly related jobs were considered desirable by 
most graduates. In the pursuit of a directly related 
job, graduates who had unrelated or partly related 
jobs in 1988 could change employers and/or jobs or 
they could stay with their employers and hope that 
their duties change. It was found that graduates 
were most likely to have changed employers and 
jobs in order to improve from unrelated or partly 
related to directly related jobs. 


Many factors affected the education/job relation- 
ship, including field of study and whether the 
graduates were employed full or part-time. In the 
first part to this section, the connection between 
education/job relationship and opinion of the 
education/job relationship is examined. 


a) What Was the Effect of 
the Graduates’ Opinion of 
the Importance of the 
Education/Job 
Relationship? 


In 1988 and 1991, over 85% of 
graduates felt that it was impor- 
tant or very important that their 
jobs be related to their field of 
study. Because they probably 
strove harder to find a directly 
related position, graduates from 
this group were more likely to 
work at a directly related job 
than those who felt it to be less 
significant (Chart 4-1). 


At all levels of education, those 
who considered the 
education/job relationship to be 
very important improved their 
relationship between 1988 and 
1991. The percentage of univer- 


|. Education/Job Relationship 


The 1991 Follow-up of Graduates Survey catego- 
rised working graduates into: a) "Directly Related"; 
b) "Partly Related"; and c) "Unrelated" jobs’. 


sity graduates in directly related 
jobs improved regardless of the 
level of importance attached to 
the relationship. | Meanwhile, 
career/technical and trade/vocational graduates who 
considered the education/job relationship to be "not 
important" and "not at all important" were less 
likely to have a directly related job in 1991 than in 
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1988. Trade/vocational graduates who considered 
a direct education/job relationship to be important 
were also less likely to have a directly related job. 


b) Education/Job Relationship of Graduates 
Working Full-Time by Level of Study 


University Graduate Direct Education/Job 
Relationship 


From 1988 to 1991, there was a strengthening of 
the education/job relationship across all levels of 
university education (Chart 4-2). While full-time 
employment amongst university graduates grew by 
6% to roughly 95,000, employment in directly re- 
lated jobs jumped 33% to 56,000. As a result, a 
greater percentage of graduates reported a direct 


2) 


education/job relationship. At the same 
time, fewer had non-related jobs. 


The more university education a graduate 
had, the greater the education/job relation- 
ship. | Master’s graduates had a_ high 
education/job relationship because of the 
large percentage of master's graduates work- 
ing in highly-related managerial & adminis- 
trative occupations. At the doctorate level, 
the largest proportion of graduates worked 
as teachers (49%). Five years after gradua- 
tion, 80% of doctorate graduates in teaching 
reported a direct education/job relationship. 


Career/Technical and Trade/Vocational 
Direct Education/Job Relationship 


Like university graduates, there was an in- 
crease in the percentage (from 62% to 67%) 
of career/technical graduates who reported a 
direct relationship between education and 
work during the two periods of study (Chart 
4-3). Although the number of 
career/technical graduates working full-time 
fell slightly from 1988 (to 49,000 in 1991), 
the number of career/technical graduates in 
directly related jobs increased 6% (to 
33,000). 


Unlike all other groups, trade/vocational 
graduates actually experienced a decrease in 
the proportion reporting direct education/job 
relationships, dropping from 63% to 61%. Instead, 
they were forced into less-related positions. With a 
4% drop in the number of full-time workers, 
trade/vocational graduates were more affected by 
the recession than other graduates. 
Trade/vocational graduates working in directly re- 
lated jobs in 1988 were more apt than other gradu- 
ates to have changed employers and when they 
found new jobs, they were twice as likely as 
career/technical graduates and three times more 
likely than university graduates to have changed 
employers and move to different, unrelated jobs. 
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Career/Technical Fields of Study 


All fields except health sciences had higher 
percentages of graduates with directly related 
jobs in 1991 than in 1988 (Chart 4-5). The 
decline in the health sciences education/job 
March 91 relationship was due to a decrease in 
education/job relationship of nursing gradu- — 
Career/Technical ates. Because of hospital cut-backs, the | 
Vs. number of career/technical graduates work- | 
me ing full-time as nurses decreased by 9% be- | 
S% tween 1988 and 1991, while general 
career/technical employment dropped 2%. 
Layoffs and restricted hiring may have | 
forced many graduates qualified as nurses | 
into occupations that were less related to | 
their education. Similarly, career/technical _ 
nursing graduates were faced with fewer | 
nursing job prospects because of increased 
educational standards. Between 1988 and | 
Aa, 1991, an increased number of nursing posi- | 
tions required a university degree. 
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c) Did the Graduates’ Choice of 
Fields of Study Affect the 
Education/Job Relationship? 


University Fields of Study 


In 1991, graduates from all university Alll fields 


fields of study were more likely than in . 
Agriculture and 


1988 to be in jobs that were directly re- 
lated to their education (Chart 4-4). 
Graduates from health professions had 
the highest percentage of directly re- 
lated jobs in both years of study (71% in 
1988 and 74% in 1991). They were fol- 
lowed by engineering & applied science 
graduates (56% and 70%) and education 
graduates (66% and 69%). At the other 
end of the scale, general arts & science 
(48%), social sciences (47%), and hu- 
manities (43%) graduates were the least 
likely to have work in 1991 that related 
directly to their schooling. 
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Trade/Vocational Fields of Study 


Following the general trend at this level, all 
trade/vocational fields of study experienced a de- 
crease in the education/job relationship (Chart 4-6). 
Again, health sciences graduates were the most 
likely to have a direct education/job relationship 
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(84% in 1988 and 81% in 1991), fol- 
lowed by social sciences & services 
graduates (69% and 64%). 


Trade/vocational arts graduates, who 
were the least likely to have directly 
related jobs in 1991, experienced the 
greatest decline in the education/job 
relationship. This was caused by a de- 
crease (from 28% to 21%) in the per- 
centage of  trade/vocational arts 
graduates who worked as barbers and 
hairdressers, an occupation with a very 
strong education/job relationship (84% 
in 1988 and 93% in 1991). 


d) How did the Education/Job 
Relationship of Graduates 
Working Part-Time Compare to 
Those Working Full-Time? 


In both 1988 and 1991, graduates 
working part-time were less likely to 
work in directly related jobs than full- 
time employees (Chart 4-7). Part-time 
work was concentrated in different ar- 
eas than full-time work. Although 
graduates working part-time were 
more likely to work as teachers or 
medical & health professionals 
(whose education strongly related to 
their work), they were far less likely to 
work in managerial & administrative, 
and natural sciences, engineering & 
mathematics (where the education/job 
relationship was also strong). 


In 1991, graduates working part-time 
in most major occupations were less 
likely to have a direct education/job 
relationship than graduates working 
full-time in those same occupations. 
Part-time positions may be designed to 


be of relatively low responsibility and scope, never 
allowing a strong application of post-secondary 
education. 
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e) Was the Education/Job Relationship 
Different for Men and Women? 


There was little difference between the direct 
education/job relationship of male and female uni- 
versity graduates. However, in 1988, the 
education/job relationship of female 
career/technical graduates (68%) was much higher 
than that experienced by men at that level (56%). 
This can be explained by the fact that 27% of all fe- 
male career/technical graduates came from health 
sciences, a field where 88% felt that there was di- 
rect education/job relationship. By 1991, the pro- 
portion of female career/technical graduates 
reporting a direct relationship increased to 69%, 
compared to 65% for male graduates. 


At the trade/vocational level, more women 
graduates worked at directly related jobs than 
men. Between 1988 and 1991, the percent- 
age of men in directly related jobs decreased 
from 60% to 59% while the corresponding 
figure for women dropped from 67% to 65%. 
Again, this can be explained by the relatively 
large number of female trade/vocational 
graduates from health and sciences. 


ll. Underemploymen 


There are many aspects to underemployment. 
Underemployment can occur when workers’ 
deem their usual hours on the job to be insuf- 
ficient. It may also refer to a situation where 
income, productivity or skill utilisation is un- 
usually low. In this study, underemployment 
was determined by comparing the highest 
level of formal education received to the for- 
mal education requirements of the job held at 
the time the respondent was interviewed. 
Those who had more education than required 
for the job were classified as underemployed. 


Graduates generally consider underemploy- 
ment undesirable, as underemployed gradu- 
ates had lower job satisfaction (see next 
section in this chapter). However, from the 
employers’ perspective, underemployment 
would seem less of a problem. Employers 
hire the most highly skilled person available, 
someone who might have more education than for- 
mally required. A company may not be concerned 
with hiring an “overeducated” individual since an 
overeducated workforce constitutes a pool of highly 
skilled labour from which future promotions can be 
made, thereby reducing hiring costs for more ad- 
vanced jobs. 


In the following section, underemployment is stud- 
ied by level of education, field of study, sex, de- 
pendant children, and employment equity groups. 
It was found that between 1988 and 1991, there was 
a broad decrease in underemployment that affected 
almost all graduate groups. This implied that more 
graduates worked at jobs that matched their educa- 
tion, despite the recession. Underemployed gradu- 
ates had a chance to search for a different employer 
and/or job where the educational requirements 


more closely matched their level of attainment. 
The large majority of graduates who were underem- 
ployed in 1988 but had the same education as re- 
quired for their jobs by 1991 made the switch by 
changing either employers or jobs, or both. 


While underemployment decreased, there was an 
increase in the percentage of graduates with less 
education than required for the job. This does not 
necessarily imply a training problem since gradu- 
ates may have obtained enough informal training 
(eg. passive training by colleagues, training pro- 
grams less than 3 months in duration, etc.) and 
work experience between 1988 and 1991 to com- 
pensate for any lack of formal education. 


a) What Was The Underemployment of 
Graduates by Level of Education? 


University Graduate Underemployment 


Between 1988 and 1991, the incidence of underem- 
ployment decreased at all university levels while 
there was an increased chance that bachelor's and 
master's education was less than required (Chart 
4-8). Master’s graduates reported the greatest inci- 
dence of underemployment because of high rates 
reported by education, engineering & applied sci- 
ence and commerce, management & administration. 


By 1991, underemployed bachelor's graduates were 
less likely to be working in jobs that required a high 
school education. The greatest percentage of un- 
deremployed bachelor's graduates required a col- 
lege certificate (27%). At the master's level in 
1991, 77% of underemployed master's graduates 
had jobs that only required bachelor's degrees, 
about the same amount as three years previous. 


Career/Technical and Trade/Vocational Gradu- 
ate Underemployment 


Underemployed career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates were most likely to work 
in jobs that required a high school education. The 
incidence of undereducation for trade/vocational 
graduates was greater than it was for all others in 
both 1988 and 1991 (Chart 4-9). It was not surpris- 
ing that graduates with the lowest level of 
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education were most likely to have less education Career/Technical Fields of Study 


than required for the job. 
Between 1988 and 1991, underemployment of 


Trade/vocational graduates were the only graduates career/technical humanities graduates increased, the 
to report simultaneous decreases in the direct only field to do so (Chart 4-11). Underemployment 


education/job relationship and underem- 
ployment. As the recession hit, many 
trade/vocational graduates settled for posi- 
tions that required less of the skills obtained 
in their training. Meanwhile, compared to 
other trade/vocational graduates, those who 
were underemployed in 1988 were more 
likely to be unemployed or out of the labour 
force by 1991. This was an important con- 
tributing factor to the decline’ in 
trade/vocational underemployment. » 


b) Did the Graduates’ Choice of Field 
of Study Affect the Rate of 
Underemployment? 


University Fields of Study 


Engineering & applied science graduates 
were the least likely to be underemployed in 
1988 and 1991 (Chart 4-10). Other fields of 
study where the underemployment rate was 
relatively low were mathematics & physical 
sciences and education. Health profession 
underemployment would have been much 
lower if not for the 48% underemployment 
rate reported by nursing graduates in 1991. 
Although most nursing jobs still formally 
required a college background, to advance 
up the career ladder, nurses were required 
to have a bachelor's degree. As a result, an 
increased number of new nurses had univer- 
sity education even though a 
career/technical diploma was the formal 
educational requirement. 


In both 1988 and 1991, the highest rate of 
underemployment was _ experienced by 
graduates of fine & applied arts programs. 
These graduates also experienced the great- 
est decrease in underemployment as more 
found work as teachers (31% in 1988 and 
40% in 1991). 
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In contrast, trade/vocational graduates 
working part-time were less likely to be un- 
deremployed than those working full-time. 
In 1991, 28% of trade vocational graduates 
working part-time were employed in medi- 
Aled cine & health, compared to only 8% of full- 
time graduates. Part-time workers in this 
occupation reported an underemployment 
rate of only 16% * in 1991, compared to 


Engineering and PE nee IN May 1988 21% for full-time workers. 
Health sciences and related eee or Ea March 1991 
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d) Were the Rates of Underemployment 
seprivarincuaiies ota : Different for Men and Women? 

Social sciences and services 

Overall, male university graduates were 
less likely than women to be underem- 
| ployed in 1991 (34% vs 37%). In contrast 
of career/technical arts graduates dropped dramati- to other university levels, male master's 
cally from the highest of all fields of study to just 
above the career/technical average. While 46% of 
career/technical arts graduates were employed in 
artistic, literary, recreational & related occupations 
in 1988, this dropped to 38% in 1991. Meanwhile, 
graduates working in these occupations experi- 
enced 49% underemployment in 1988, dropping to March 91 
only 18%* three years later. 
- University 
Trade/Vocational Fields of Study : 
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Health science graduates had the lowest rate of un- 
deremployment in both 1988 and 1991 (Chart 
4-12). On the other side of the scale stood natural 
sciences & primary industry graduates, with the 
greatest underemployment rate. Arts graduates had 
the greatest relative decrease in underemployment, 
from 54% in 1988 to 35% by 1991. 


Trade/vocational 


_ c) By Level of Study, What Were The 8% 
Underemployment Rates of Graduates 
Working Part-Time? 


_ Because the educational requirements of part-time 
__ jobs were generally less demanding than full-time 
_ jobs, university and career/technical graduates 

working part-time were more likely to be underem- 
ployed than their full-time counterparts (Chart 
4-13). 
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graduates were more likely than female 
master's graduates to be underemployed in 
both years. At the master's level in 1991, 
male graduates of commerce, management 
& administration, education and engineer- 
ing & applied science (three of the four 
most popular fields) had underemployment 
in excess of 60%. In contrast to this, all of 
the popular female fields of study (with the 
exception of education) had relatively low 
underemployment. 


At the career/technical and trade/vocational 
levels, men were more likely than women 
to report underemployment (Chart 4-14). 
Low female career/technical and 
trade/vocational underemployment was 
largely due to the large proportion of 
women graduates working in medicine & 
health occupations where underemployment 
was very low in 1991 (14% for 
career/technical and 19% for 
trade/vocational). This offset high female 
underemployment in clerical jobs. 
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With the exception of natural science & 
engineering occupations, male 
career/technical graduates had high un- 
deremployment in all major occupations 
that they dominated (i.e., service (59%), 
contruction (51%), product fabricating 
(40%) and sales (40%) occupations). At 
the trade/vocational level, male graduates 
working in male-dominated occupations 
such as processing (67%), service (64%), 
sales (63%), and construction (50%) had 
high underemployment. 


In 1988, male and female university 
graduates were more likely to be under- 
employed if they had dependent children 
(Chart 4-15). By 1991, the existence of 
dependent children had little effect on 
male underemployment. Female univer- 
sity graduates with dependent children 
were more likely to be underemployed 
than those without children. The opposite 
was true for female career/technical 
graduates, who were more likely to work 
in medicine & health, if they had depend- 
ent children. All other differences 
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between the underemployment of gradu- 
ates with and without dependent children 
were found to _ be _ statistically 
insignificant. 


The existence of dependent children 
placed added pressure on graduates to 
find work and probably made it more dif- 
ficult to change jobs. With this added 
pressure, graduates may not have the 
time or opportunity to search for a job 
that requires their education. On the 
other hand, some graduates with depend- 
ent children may have felt more need to 
seek out higher-paying jobs, forcing 
them away from underemployment 
which is characterised by low income 
opportunities. 


e) What was the Rate of 
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Underemployment for 
Employment Equity Groups? 


Underemployment decreased for all em- 
ployment equity groups between the two 
years (Chart 4-16). In 1991, visible mi- 
nority university and career/technical 
graduates were more likely to be under- 
employed than other graduates at their 
respective levels of education. A greater 
percentage of aboriginal graduates at 
both the career/technical and trade/vocational lev- 
els were underemployed compared to the overall 
population. Other than those mentioned above, all 
other differences between employment equity 
groups and the general population were found to be 
statistically insignificant in 1991. Comparisons 
within employment equity groups should also be 
cautioned. 


lll. Work Experien 


In the analysis of underemployment and the 
education/job relationship, the level of education 
required of graduates was considered. Education is 
an important screening device used by employers 
when hiring, as is related work experience. Experi- 
enced graduates are assumed to have greater 
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pe 
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abilities and higher productivity. The 1988 NGS 
and 1991 FOG surveys asked graduates to indicate 
if related work experience was essential for the job. 
By level of education, the following section looks 
at whether graduates’ previous work experience 
was essential for the job they held in the survey 
week. 


Between 1988 and 1991, at all levels of education 
there was an increase in the percentage of graduates 
whose jobs required previous work experience 
(Chart 4-17). In 1991, graduates were probably 
more likely to be in positions of higher responsibil- 
ity where previous work experience was required. 
In addition, as the labour market weakened, em- 
ployers had the ability to be more selective in their 
hiring practices. 
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In both 1988 and 1991, doctorate and master's 


graduates were the most likely to be in positions 
that required previous work experience. Bachelor's 
graduates were not any more likely than their 
career/technical and trade/vocational counterparts 
to need work experience for their jobs. 


IV. Job Satisfaction 


Job satisfaction is a topic that 
has received much study. Many 
academic papers have provided 
insight into the myriad of job 
satisfaction determinants such as 
earnings, potential for promo- 
tion, hours of work, working 
conditions, task variety, co- 
worker and supervisor interac- 
tion, ability to influence deci- 
sions and the ability to control 
work pace’. Demographic fac- 
tors such as age and satisfaction 
with other aspects of life also af- 
fect satisfaction at work? . 


Basically, job satisfaction is de- 
termined by whether the gradu- 
ates’ needs and expectations are 
being met by the work experi- 
ence. One of those needs is the 


“knowledge fit’*, or the match between 
education and the job, like that measured 
with the education/job relationship and 
underemployment. 


The 1988 NGS and 1991 FOG surveys 
found that the vast majority of graduates 
were satisfied or very satisfied while 
graduates with greater education were 
more likely to be very satisfied with their 
job than those with less education. At 
the same time, an equal percentage of 
graduates at all levels of education were 
either dissatisfied or very dissatisfied 
(5%). 


a) Job Satisfaction by Education/Job 
Relationship 


For all levels of education, the greater the 


education/job relationship, the more satisfied the 
graduate was with the job (Chart 4-18). The major- 
ity of graduates said that the relationship between 
their jobs and education was important. As a result, 


those in directly related jobs were more satisfied. 
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Between 1988 and 1991, the satisfaction rate of 
graduates in unrelated jobs increased by more than 
that for other graduates, probably because of a rela- 
tively large jump in earnings satisfaction. 


b) Job Satisfaction by Underemployment 


In both 1988 and 1991, underemployed graduates 
had lower job satisfaction than other graduates, es- 
pecially at the university level, possibly because of 
lower earnings than all other graduates (Chart 
4-19). Meanwhile, underemployed graduates expe- 
rienced the greatest increase in job satisfaction be- 
tween the two years. Underemployed graduates 
had the largest increase in the earnings component 
of job satisfaction. 
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Intr ion 


Education serves a variety of societal and economic 
needs. The Corporate-Higher Education Forum, a 
group of Canadian business and university leaders 
promoting understanding between the two groups, 
noted that the central purpose of education was to 
produce the kind of people most valued by society. 
This would entail the development of basic 
intellectual skills, knowledge, and other skills, 
habits and attitudes helpful in our everyday life as 
family members, workers and members of society. 
It would also include skills of self-expression; 
cultural appreciation; skills necessary for active and 
productive work; and the cultivation of moral and 
spiritual values.' The Conference Board of Canada 
identified life long learning as an important 
employability skill.2_ The federal government, in 
discussion and consultation papers, also recognizes 
the need for a learning culture and investments in 
learning in Canada.’ 


The 1986 postsecondary graduates also realized the 
need for continued learning. After graduating, 
many re-enrolled in programs leading towards a 
degree, certificate, diploma or license. This chapter 
will examine the types of education or training 
graduates received between 1986 and March 1991. 
It will look at what types of training were taken, 
who participated, and whether that participation led 
to labour market success. This chapter will also 
examine graduates' assessment of their 1986 
program in terms of whether they would select the 
same program if they could do it all over again. 


Three out of five university graduates, half of 
career/technical graduates, and two out of five 
trade/vocational graduates pursued post-graduation 
studies. Participation varied depending on where 
the graduate was in the family life cycle with older, 
married graduates participating less frequently than 
younger, single graduates. Women with young 
children were less likely than those without 
children to pursue further studies after graduation, 
but once their children were older their 


participation in post-graduation studies rebounded 
to almost the level of women without children. 


Completion of post-graduation studies improved 
the likelihood of finding full-time employment in 
1991 for most graduates. Many who completed 
their studies in 1991 only had limited time to find 
full-time employment and were therefore less likely 
to be working in March 1991. 


University graduates' assessment of their program 
changed very little between 1988 and 1991 with 
about seven out of ten indicating they would choose 
the same program again. Both career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates were less likely to say 
they would select the same program again, as more 
indicated they would choose university. The 
percentage of trade/vocational graduates who 
would select a college program more than doubled 
between 1988 and 1991. 


: Note to readers: Definitions 


_ Graduates can be split into three main groups based on 
__ post-graduation study experiences: 

1. those who did not take any education program, 
‘courses or training after they graduated in 
1986. This group is identified as "No further 
studies” in the charts and tables. 

. those who did pursue additional studies after 

graduation but as of March 1991 had not 
received a degree, certificate or diploma 
signifying that they completed those studies. 

This group is identified as "Incomplete" or 
"Incomplete studies” in the text, charts and 

_ tables. 

. those who pursued additional studies and have 
received a degree, certificate or diploma to 
signify successful completion of that program. 
This group is identified as "Received a degree, 
certificate or diploma". This group could be 
further sub-divided into those who have 
continued with additional studies and those 
who have not continued, (i.e.,"completers"). 


The combined groups of "incomplete studies" and 
"received a degree, certificate or diploma” are called 
graduates who have “pursued further studies” 


throughout this chapter. 
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During the five years after graduation many 
trade/vocational, career/technical and university 


graduates returned to school to develop their skills, 
to improve their knowledge, to enhance their 
chances in a highly competitive labour market or 
for self-fulfilment. By March 1991, roughly five 
years after graduating, 41% of 1986 university 
graduates had received another degree, certificate, 
diploma or license. Another 20% had pursued but 
not completed further studies (Chart 5-1).* About 
three of ten  career/technical college and 
trade/vocational graduates indicated they had 
completed another program by March 1991. 
Another 19% of career/technical and 11% of 
trade/vocational graduates had continued their 
studies but had not completed them by March 1991. 
There was very little difference between the sexes. 


The 1986 university graduates were only slightly 
more likely than the 1982 graduates to complete 
post-graduation studies during the five years after 
graduation. Career/technical and trade/vocational 
graduates were much more likely to have receieved 
a degree, certificate or diploma (Chart 5-2). 


The possibility of long term employment may have 
affected graduates decisions to continue studies 
after graduation. The 1982 graduates entered the 
labour market at the end of a recession and their 
unemployment rates dropped over the following 
five years. In contrast, 1986 graduates faced a 
relatively good labour market that worsened in the 


% who received 
another qualification 
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graduation 
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This may have encouraged more 
trade/vocational and career/technical to 
return to school to upgrade their skills. 


The unemployment situation for 
Agriculture and biological sciences [ 


Commerce, management and administration university graduates improved between 
ee | 1988 and 1991 and therefore they did not 
me E = experience the large increase in graduates 
Heath profesone returning to school. 
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cpnaaligale = Outcome of studies 
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sn aan ~ started a program withdrew before 
‘rote Ghai aaa completing it. Other 1986 graduates who 
Humanities completed additional training after 


Natural sciences and primary industries |: 


graduation decided to pursue even more. 
Seven percent of 1986 university 
graduates who had completed a program 
after graduation continued to another. 
ee) This compared with 5% of 

Beis aint atten sciences career/technical graduates and 3% of 
Heath sciences and related |_| trade/vocational graduates. It would 

Natural sciences and primary industries appear that life long learning is stronger 
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rar ion? 
3 
pee cemmei’\ At the bachelor's level, the 1986 
diploma ip diploma graduates from commerce, management 
and administration; education; 


engineering and applied sciences; health 
professions; and mathematics and 
physical sciences, were the least likely to 
pursue further studies after graduation. 
Generally, graduates from university 
programs with high unemployment rates 

in 1988, were more likely to pursue 
further studies than the programs with 


No 
> 


~ 


low unemployment rates (Chart 5-3). 


Agriculture and _ biological science 
university graduates were the most likely 
to continue their education after 
graduation while those graduates from 


early nineties. Unemployment rates for 1986 business programs were least likely. 


trade/vocational and career/technical graduates 
increased between May 1988 and March 1991. 
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commerce, and natural sciences and 
primary industries pursued further studies 
after graduation. Humanities and arts 
graduates were the least likely to continue 
studying (40% and 42% respectively). 


Social science and services and health 
science trade/vocational graduates were 
the most likely to pursue further studies 
after graduation. Graduates in the arts 
and natural sciences and _ primary 
industries fields were the least likely to 
pursue further studies after graduation 
(less than one in three). 


lll. What did th ke? 


University programs have a_ natural 
progression of studies from bachelor's to 
master's to doctoral programs each with 
progressively more specialization. 
Career/technical and __ trade/vocational 
programs do not have a natural path for 
continuing studies at higher skill levels 
yet many did pursue additional studies 
after graduating. 


Bachelor's 


The 1986 bachelor's degree recipients 
were most likely to pursue a master's 
degree (15%) after graduation with 8% 
having received a master's by March 1991 
(Chart 5-4). About a quarter of 1986 
bachelor's graduates who received a 
master's degree after graduation went on 
to study at the Ph.D. level. About 14% of 
the 1986 bachelor's graduates chose to 
pursue a second bachelor's degree with 
9% obtaining it by March 1991. The most 
frequently selected second bachelor's 
degrees were Bachelor's of Education, or 
a bachelor's degree in business or 
commerce. Only 7% of bachelor's 
graduates entered a community college 
after graduating. Two percent of 


bachelor's graduates had directly entered a 


Over half of the 1986 career/technical graduates 
doctorate program by March 1991. 


from social sciences and services, business and 


Table 5-1. Percentage of 1986 bachelor's graduates who 
pursued a second bachelor's or a master's 
degree after graduation, by field 
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Of those 1986 bachelor's graduates pursuing 
master's degrees most did it in a field closely 
related to their bachelor's degree (i.e., humanities 
bachelor's graduates pursue master's degrees in the 
humanities, business bachelor's in a_ business 
master's program, etc.). Among the engineering 
and applied science graduates, however, a master's 
program in engineering was selected by 11%. 
About seven percent of these engineering graduates 
pursued a master's degree in commerce, 
management and business administration, the 
largest second choice of field of study. 


Graduates from humanities and social sciences 
were the most likely to pursue a second bachelor's 
degree (19% and 17% respectively) (Table 5-1). In 
contrast, graduates from engineering and applied 
science and health professions were least likely 
(8% and 10% respectively). 


Agriculture and biological science graduates were 
most likely to seek a master's degree (27%) or a 
first professional degree (11%). Many of these 
graduates entered the health professions with 15% 
pursuing a degree in these fields. By March 1991, 
9% had already received their master's degree in 
agriculture and biological science and another 4% 
were still working towards it. 


Only 7% of bachelor's graduates in business went 
on to the master's level. For these graduates the 
most common choice of further studies was 
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Note to readers: Other studies 


Respondents frequently identified education or training 
that was not part of a regular trade/vocational, college 
__ of university program leading to a degree, certificate, 
__ diploma or licence. These were classified as "other 


_ Studies’. Other studies could include short computer 
| training courses, language training, management 
| Seminars, general interest courses such as music 

appreciation or workshops to develop particular job 


professional certification or a license in accounting 
or management (15%). 


Master's degrees were also less popular with 
graduates from education and _ the health 
professions. Only 10% of 1986 graduates in these 
fields had pursued them. Graduates from both of 
these fields most frequently pursued university 
certificates or diplomas below the bachelor's level, 
15% and 14% respectively. 


Master's 


Sixteen percent of master's graduates had entered 
doctoral studies and 4% _ had _— successfully 
completed their doctorate by March 1991. The 
percentage of master's graduates to continue on to 
doctoral studies varied substantially by field from 
39% for mathematics and physical sciences, to 2% 
for business graduates (Table 5-2). "Other studies" 
(see note to readers above) was popular with 
master's graduates and was selected by 8% of them. 


Table 5-2. Percentage of 1986 master's graduates who 
pursued a doctorate after graduation, by field 
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Doctorates 


Twenty percent of 1986 doctorates pursued further 
studies after graduation with most pursuing other 
studies or professional certification. 


Career/technical 


Career/technical graduates most frequently sought a 
second college diploma (18%) after graduation. 
Thirteen percent received a second diploma by 
March 1991. Twelve percent went on to study 
towards a bachelor's degree. Only 4% had obtained 
a bachelor's degree by March 1991. Those college 
graduates who continued to university most 
frequently did so in a field closely related to their 
college field of study. 


Table 5-3. Percentage of 1986 career/technical college 
graduates who pursued a second college 
certificate or diploma or a bachelor's degree 

after graduation, by field of study 


Humanities graduates were least likely to pursue a 
second college diploma but were among the most 
likely college graduates to pursue a bachelor's 
degree (15% ) (Table 5-3). 


Trade/vocational 


After graduation, trade/vocational graduates most 
frequently pursued college studies (16%) or a 
second trade/vocational diploma or certificate 
(15%) after graduating in 1986 (Chart 5-4). Ten 
percent pursued other studies after graduation. 
Social science and services and health science 
graduates were the most likely to pursue college 
studies (Table 5-4). Twenty-five percent of health 


Table 5-4. Percent of 1986 trade/vocational graduates 
pursuing college or a second trade/vocational 
certificate or diploma, March 1991 
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science graduates went on to college with 18% 
receiving a college level diploma or certificate. 
Another 13% of health science graduates pursued 
further studies at the trade/vocational level. A 
second trade/vocational program was most popular 
with trade/vocational graduates from engineering 
applied sciences. About 19% pursued further 
trade/vocational studies while 16% went on to 
college studies. 


IV. Wh r further studies? 


The age of graduates, the presence of children, 
marital status, and previous work experience all had 
an impact on whether graduates pursued additional 
studies after graduation. Both men and women 
had difficulty juggling family life, work and the 
need to upgrade skills and obtain additional 
education. Where they were in their family life 
cycle had a great impact on whether they pursued 
further studies after graduation, what they pursued 
and whether they pursued them through full-time or 
part-time studies. Young, unmarried graduates of 
either sex who didn't have children were much 
more likely to pursue further studies than older, 
married graduates with children. Younger 
university graduates tended to pursue longer 
programs on a full-time basis, whereas older 
graduates pursued shorter programs on a part-time 
basis. The exceptions to these general rules will be 
described below. 


Single graduates were always more likely to go on 


E29 single 


a Married/common-law 


Men Women Men Women Men Women 


University Career/technical Trade/vocational 


% 


to further studies than married graduates (Chart 
5-5). Men with children were less likely to pursue 
further studies after graduation than men without 
children. The care of young children also 
constrained women from furthering their education. 
Unless children were young (under age 5), children 
had little affect on whether women continued their 
education or not (Chart 5-6). Older graduates were 
almost always less likely to pursue further studies 
than younger graduates (Chart 5-7). Those 1986 
graduates with less work experience were less 
likely to pursue further studies (career/technical 
studies were an exception where participation did 
not change with previous work experience). 


Bachelor's degrees 


Men with older children pursued shorter programs 
after graduation such as university certificates or 
diplomas than men with young children or no 
children at all. Bachelor's and master's degrees 
were less popular among men with children than 
men without children. This probably reflects 
mid-career training for older male graduates who 
cannot devote the time or resources to purse a 
degree. Short university diploma programs offer 
them this opportunity. 
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Female participation in post-graduation studies 
decreased sharply when they had children under 
age 5. However, women with older children 
pursued post-graduation studies almost as 
frequently as women without children. The 
post-graduation studies of women with older 
children increased not only in shorter programs, as 
it did for men, but also for bachelor's and master's 
programs. 


Age had an impact on post-graduation educational 
activity. For both men and women, the probability 
of pursuing additional studies after graduation 
declined with age. Older graduates with bachelor's 
degrees were more likely to pursue a university 
diploma below a bachelor's degree than younger 
graduates (14% vs 5%). Men under age 22 at 
graduation were more likely to pursue a second 
bachelor's degree (20%) than male bachelor's 
graduates over age 22 (11%). 


Master's degrees 


Female post-graduation participation in further 
studies decreased while they cared for children 
under age 5 and then rebounded when children 
were older. Doctoral degrees and other studies 
were equally popular for women with older 
children. Male participation decreased with the 
presence of children regardless of their age. Older 
men and women both participated less often in 
post-graduation programs. 


Career/technical 


Male career/technical graduates' likelihood of 
continuing their studies after graduation did not 
change very much when children were present in 
their family. The difference in participation by age 
was also less dramatic than at the university level. 
Fifty-four percent of men who graduated at age 21 
or less pursued additional education compared with 
43% of men age 30 or over. Young men were more 
likely to pursue a bachelor's degree than older men 
age 30 or over (16% vs 6%). 


Female career/technical graduates exhibited similar 
behaviour to female university graduates. Those 
with children under age 5 showed a large decrease 
in participation in post-graduation studies (from 
52% to 36%). Those with older children were just 
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as likely to pursue further studies as women with 
no children. Unlike men, the decision of female 
career/technical graduates to continue their studies 
was unaffected by age (49% for women age 22 or 
less pursed further studies vs 52% for women age 
30 or over). Both men and women were more 
likely to pursue a second college diploma if they 
had older children than if they had younger children 
or no children at all. 


Trade/vocational 


Participation in post-graduation educational activity 
declined marginally for men with children. Male 
participation also declined with age; from 50% for 
men under age 22 at graduation to 35% for men 
over age 30. 


Participation of women with children followed 
patterns observed for both university and 
career/technical graduates, falling for those with 
children under age 5 and rebounding to the level of 
women with no children when their children were 
older. Most women with children under age 5 were 
below age 25 at graduation. They participated in 
post-graduation studies much less frequently than 
women of the same age who had no children. 
Participation in post-graduation education activities 
showed only small variations with the age of 
women. 


V. Did post-graduation studies 


improve la r market outcomes? 


Education, previous work experience, talent, 
individual initiative, time of entry into the labour 
force and demand for labour are some of the factors 
that contribute to success in the labour market after 
graduation. During the mid to late 1980s, Canada 
experienced a buoyant labour market with many 
jobs created, especially in central Canada. By the 
early 1990s, recession had set in and employment 
declined. In general, 1986 graduates who had not 
yet completed their post-graduation studies were 
least likely to be working full-time in March 1991 
(Chart 5-8). Those who completed post-graduation 
studies, with the exception of those who completed 
in 1991, were more likely to be working full-time 
than those who did not pursue further studies. The 


1991 completers were less likely due to the limited 
time they had to find full-time employment before 
March 1991. 


There is no doubt that post-graduation studies 
provided graduates with additional skills and 
attitudes that were valued by employers. In some 
cases, however, those who entered directly into the 
labour market after graduation were more likely to 
be working full-time than those who completed 
additional studies because of the recession in the 
early 1990s and because they had limited time to 
find full-time employment before the March 1991 
reference date. Bachelor's graduates who received 
a master's degree or a second bachelor's, master's 
graduates who received a doctorate, 
career/technical graduates who received a second 
college diploma or a bachelor's degree, were more 
likely to find full-time employment than graduates 
who entered the labour market soon after 
graduation if they received their qualification 
before 1991. 


Trade/vocational graduates had the lowest 
percentage of graduates working full-time in 1991 
(66%). Post-graduation studies had a beneficial 
effect on full-time employment. Seventy-two 
percent of 1986 trade/vocational graduates who 
completed their studies (usually a second 
trade/vocational or college diploma or certificate) 
by 1991 were working full-time. 
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Graduates assessed their program of study by 
indicating if they would return to the same 
program if they could choose again. After 
five years in the labour market, graduates may 
place a different value on their education than 
they did soon after graduation. Labour market 
experiences may induce many to reassess their 
education. Chart 5-9 shows that university 
graduates' assessment of their program 
changed very little between 1988 and 1991. In 
contrast both career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates were more likely to 
select a university program in 1991 than they 
were in 1988. This is similar to the pattern 
observed for 1982 graduates. The percentage 
of trade/vocational graduates who would select 
a college program more than doubled between 
1988 and 1991 from 6% to 13%. This data 
indicates that the longer an individual has been 
in the labour market, the higher the level of 
education they would choose to pursue if they 
could start over again. 


Field of study 


The percentage of 1986 university graduates 
who would select the same program again, 
increased marginally in all fields of study 
except engineering and applied science where 
there was a marginal decrease (Chart 5-10). At 
the career/technical and __trade/vocational 
levels, all fields except career/technical 
engineering and applied science, indicated they 
were less likely to select the same field of 
study again in 1991 than they were in 1988. At 
72%, arts graduates led career/technical 
graduates in the percentage who would select 
the same field of study over again in 1988. By 
1991, only 63% felt the same, just below the 
average for career/technical graduates. The 
reason for this drop may in part be due to 
difficulties arts graduates experienced in the labour 
market. In March 1991 they had the second highest 
career/technical unemployment rate at 11% 
compared with 8% for all career/technical 
graduates. During 1990 over one fifth of them 
were unemployed at one time or another, the 
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highest among career/technical graduates. Yet 
those who were employed in both 1988 and 1991 in 
artistic, literary, recreational and_ related 
occupations were less likely to select the same 
program in 1991. 


Compared to career/technical and _ university 
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graduates, trade/vocational graduates' 
satisfaction with their program 
decreased the most between May 
1988 and March 1991. A possible 
cause of this decline could be the 
greater difficulty trade/vocational 
graduates had in the labour market 
where unemployment rates increased 
from 15% to 18% between 1988 and 
1991. Although the health sciences 
experienced the largest decrease in 
the percent who would select the 
same program again (ten percentage 
points) their unemployment rate 
remained the same at 5%. Other 
employment factors contributed to the 
decline. In 1988 one third of health 
science graduates were working 
part-time and a quarter were still 
working part-time in 1991, the highest 
of any trade/vocational field. The 
most frequently given reason for 
part-time work was that full-time 
work could not be found. They were 
the only trade/vocational field where 
job satisfaction declined significantly. 
Earnings fell below the median for all 
trade/vocational graduates in 199] 
after starting out above it in 1988. 


Why opinions change? 


Between a quarter and a third of all 
1986 graduates changed their opinion 
of their education program between 
1988 and 1991. It is likely that their 
experiences in the labour market 
influenced the re-assessment of their 
education programs. 


Chart 5-11 shows that the likelihood 
of graduates to select the same 
program decreased with the strength 
of their attachment to the labour 
market (i.e., full-time workers were 
most likely, part-time a little less 
likely and unemployed were the least 
likely to select the same program 
again). | However, university and 
career/technical graduates not in the 
labour force were almost equally 
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likely to select the same program as full-time 
workers. Trade/vocational graduates not in the 
labour force were similar to part-time workers in 
the likelihood to select the same program again. 


Between 1988 and 1991, in each labour force status 
category, university graduates’ likelihood of 
selecting the same program either increased or 
remained about the same. In contrast, 
trade/vocational graduates were less willing in 
1991 to select the same program again regardless of 
labour force status. | Career/technical graduates 
who were working full-time, part-time or who were 
unemployed were only slightly less receptive to 
select the same field again in 1991 than they were 
in 1988. Those career/technical graduates not in 
the labour force did not change their opinion. 


no 


Between 1988 and 1991 the number of 
unemployed university graduates decreased 
by 29%. As university graduates labour 
market situation improved between 1988 and 
1991 so did their opinions of their education 
program. Over the same time, the number of 
1986 career/technical and trade/vocational 
unemployed graduates increased by 3% and 
12%, respectively. The more difficult job 
market for career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates negatively 
affected their willingness to select the same 
program again. 


Not all trade/vocational and career/technical 
graduates experienced hardship in the labour 
market nor did the labour market situation 
improve for all university graduates. Table 
5-5 shows how graduates’ opinions changed 
between 1988 and 1991 based on changes in 
their labour force status over the same time. 
The majority of career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates had full-time jobs 
in both May 1988 and March 1991. Despite 
no change in their labour force status, this 
group of trade/vocational and 
career/technical graduates were less likely to 
select their program again in 1991 than they 
were in 1988. Those career/technical and 
trade/vocational graduates whose labour 
market situation had worsened (i.e., changed 
from full-time jobs in 1988 to unemployed 
or not in the labour force in 1991) were less 
likely to select their program again. Improved 
labour market outcomes for some trade/vocational 
graduates in 1991 (i.e., those graduates who were 
employed part-time or unemployed in 1988 and 
were employed full-time in 1991) did not increase 
their likelihood to select their program again. 


In contrast, university graduates who were 
employed full-time in 1988 but were unemployed 
in March 1991 changed the opinion of their 
program very little. Only university graduates who 
moved from full-time employment in 1988 to 
outside the labour force in 1991 had a significant 
downward shift in their opinion of their program. 
University graduates whose employment situation 
improved between 1988 and 1991 also increased 
their likelihood of selecting the same program 
again. 
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Table 5-5. Change in the percentage who wouid select the same program in retrospect by change in labour force 
status between 1988 and 1991 


% who would 
select the same 
program in 
March 1991 


University and career/technical graduates who were 
out of the labour force in 1988 and had full-time 
employment in 1991, were the most positive about 
their program and were most likely to select their 
program again. In 1988 most of them were 
students. 


Thus, regardless of changes in labour force status 
between 1988 and 1991, trade/vocational graduates' 
opinion of their program worsened. Still, over 60% 
said they would select the same program again. 
The labour market situation improved for many 
university graduates between 1988 and 1991 and 
their opinion of their program reflected this change. 


Con ion 


Post-graduation studies were very popular with 
1986 graduates, even more so than the 1982 
graduates. Graduates who were able to complete 
their post-graduation studies before 1991 were 
more likely to have had full-time employment than 
graduates who did not pursue further studies. 
Those who completed their studies in 1991 were 
less likely to be working full-time because they had 
limited time to find full-time employment before 
March 1991. Graduates continued pursuit of more 
education after graduating in 1986 is clear evidence 
that graduates recognize the need for more 
education. This survey and previous National 
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Graduates Surveys have consistently shown that 
education is one of the key determinants of labour 
market success. 
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Introduction 


The Follow-up of 1986 Graduates Survey (FOG) 
was conducted by telephone during March and 
April 1991. It was the second time the same group 
of 1986 trade/vocational, college and university 
graduates was contacted. They were originally in- 
terviewed in the 1988 National Graduates Survey 
(NGS). No attempt was made to contact those in 
the sample who were not interviewed in 1988. This 
appendix describes the methodology used by Statis- 
tics Canada in conducting the 1991 Follow-up Sur- 
vey of 1986 Graduates (FOG) and the 1988 
National Graduates Survey (NGS). 


The primary objective of the survey was to obtain 
information on the relationship between 
education/training and labour market experiences. 
The 1991 FOG survey provides an opportunity to 
analyze employment, occupational and geographic 
shifts longitudinally over the first five years after 
graduation. The survey was sponsored by Human 
Resources Development Canada (HRDC). 


|. Target Population 


1986 graduates from university, college and 
trade/vocational programs (excluding apprentice- 
ships and continuing education programs) are the 
target population for the 1988 NGS and 1991 FOG 
survey. A "graduate" was defined as someone who 
had received, or who was eligible to receive a de- 
gree, diploma or certificate from a recognized uni- 
versity, college, trade/vocational school or similar 
institution in the calendar year 1986. This 
included: 


1. graduates of university programs leading 
to bachelor's, master's or doctoral degrees, 
or specialized certificates or diplomas. 
Excluded were those from continuing 
education courses and military colleges. 


2. graduates of postsecondary programs (i.e., 
programs of one year duration or longer 


which normally require high school 
completion or its equivalent for admission) 
in community colleges, CAATs, CEGEPs, 
technical institutes, hospital schools of 
nursing or radiology or similar institutions. 
Graduates from CEGEP general programs 
(i.e., pre-university CEGEP programs in 
Quebec) were surveyed, however the 
results for this group of graduates is not 
presented in this document. Their 
experiences after graduation greatly 
differed from those of other community 
college graduates across Canada because 
their program was specifically designed to 
prepare students for entry into university. 


3. graduates of skilled trades programs (i.e. 
pre-employment) excluding programs of 
less than three months duration, basic 
training or skill development programs, 
and apprenticeship programs. 


Graduates from private postsecondary institutions 
were excluded (i.e., institutions operating on a for 
profit basis and not usually receiving public fund- 
ing (e.g., commercial business schools)). 


ll. The Sample 


As complete a list as possible of all 1986 graduates 
was compiled from lists provided by individual in- 
stitutions and provincial Ministries of Education in- 
cluding names, permanent addresses and telephone 
numbers for the 1988 National Graduates Survey. 
This list included 268,653 degrees, diplomas and 
certificates granted in 1986. From this list a sample 
was drawn and stratified by province of study, level 
of study and major field of study groups. The strata 
were categorized as follows: 
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Levels of study: 


iKe 


Bachelor's degrees including _ first 
professional degrees (M.D., D.D.S., LI.B., 
D.V.M., O.D. etc.) and undergraduate 
diplomas 


.Master's degrees including graduate 


diplomas 


3. Earned doctorates 


_Postsecondary level programs from 


community colleges, CEGEPs, CAATs, 
technical institutes, hospital schools of 
nursing and radiology and _ similar 
institutions 


. Trade/vocational programs 


University field of study strata: 


NO Nn Bp W NO 


~ 


. Agriculture and biological sciences 

. Business, commerce, law and economics 

. Education 

. Engineering and applied arts 

. Fine and applied arts 

.General arts and science and _ no 


specialization 


. Medical and health professions 


8. Humanities 


. Mathematics and physical sciences 


. Other social sciences 


College field of study strata: 


he 


No _ specialization, arts, humanities, 
unknown 


2. Health and related sciences 


.Chemical technologies, transportation 


technologies, general engineering, 
aeronautical engineering, industrial 
engineering 


. Electrical and electronic technologies, 


mathematics and computer science 


. Mechanical engineering, architectural and 


construction engineering 


6. Natural sciences and primary industries 
7. Social sciences and services 


8. Secretarial sciences, mechandising and 
sales, service industry technologies, 
miscellaneous 


9. Management and administration 


Trade/vocational field of study strata: 


1. No specialization, arts, arts and science, 
transportation technology, merchandising 
and sales, service industry technology 


2. Health services and related, social sciences 
and services 


3. Electrical and electronic technologies 

4. Automotive mechanics 

5. Other mechanical 

6. General engineering, architectural and 
construction engineering 

7. Engineering technologies, chemical 


technology, architectural design, drafting 
technology, industrial engineering 


8. Natural sciences and primary industries 
9. Journalism, secretarial science 


10. Mathematics and computer science, 
business and commerce, management and 
administration 


The sample was selected to guarantee that a 5% es- 
timate by level and field of study strata at the na- 
tional level would have a coefficient of variation of 
15% or less (i.€., a 5% estimate would be between 
3.5% and 6.5% 19 times out of 20). In addition the 
sample was selected to guarantee the same reliabil- 


ity provincially by level of study but not by field of 
study strata. 


lil. Data collection - 1988 NGS 


A sample of 53,136 was selected for the 1988 Na- 
tional Graduates Survey. Interviewers attempted to 
contact all graduates in the sample, initially using 
the telephone numbers provided by their institution. 
Telephone directories, city directories, alumni lists, 


professional associations, local taxation offices, 
and motor vehicle licence bureaus were also used to 
trace graduates in the selected sample. 76.8% were 
contacted and interviewed. Those found to be liv- 
ing outside Canada were not traced any further and 
were not questioned (4.4%). Others in the sample 
were found not have graduated in 1986 and were 
not questioned further (2.2%). 9.7% of the NGS 
sample could not be traced and another 3.6% were 
absent for the duration of the interviewing period, 
had an unlisted number or did not have a telephone. 
Participation in the survey was voluntary. Only 
0.7% of the sample refused to answer the question- 
naire once contacted. If a respondent refused to 
provide some or all of the information requested, 
interviewers’ supervisors were instructed to make a 
second call in an attempt to obtain information. If 
the respondent was temporarily away or there were 
some language or other difficulties preventing an 
interview, interviewers were instruction to call back 


Table A-1. Institutions not represented in the 1988 NGS 
and 1991 FOG Surveys 
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Prince Edward Island School of Nursing PEI 


School of Radiological Technology, 
Moncton Hospital 
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Trent University 


Toronto Institute of Medical Technology 
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College Dominicain de Philosophie et de 
Theologie (Montreal Campus) 


Ontario Theological Seminary 


Lutheran Theological Seminary (University 
of Saskatchewan) 
Vancouver School of Theology 


Northwest Baptist Theological College 
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at another time. 
allowed.! 


Proxy responses were not 


Institutional exclusions 


Although efforts were made to include every public 
institution in Canada offering university, college or 
trade/vocational programs, several institutions pro- 
vided their lists of graduates too late to be included 
in the survey while others provided incomplete 
lists. Table A-1 shows which institutions are not 
represented in the 1988 NGS and 1991 FOG sur- 
veys of 1986 graduates. 


IV. Data collection - 1991 FOG 


In the 1988 NGS survey respondents were asked to 
provide an address and telephone number where 
they could be reached if Statistics Canada wanted 
to contact them in the future. They were also asked 
to provide the name, address and telephone number 
of a friend, relative or neighbour who would know 
how to contact them if they moved. This provided 
the basic tracing information for the 1991 FOG sur- 
vey. 1986 graduates who were Canadian residents 
in June 1988, who responded to the 1988 National 
Graduates Survey and agreed to allow Statistics 
Canada to share their responses with Employment 
and Immigration Canada, Secretary of State and 
provincial Ministries of Education and Labour 
formed the sample for the 1991 FOG survey. 88% 
(35,401) were contacted and were completely or 
partially interviewed in March/April 1991.  An- 
other 4.3% were unable to be traced and 1.3% were 
found to be living outside Canada and therefore 
were not interviewed.” 


V. Sampling error 


The estimates derived for this survey are based on a 
sample of graduates. Somewhat different results 
would have been obtained if a complete census had 


' 0.7% were contacted previously (i.e., they had received more than one 1986 degree, certificate or diploma and were only interviewed once). 0.1% had 


died while another 1.0% could not be contacted or interviewed for some other reason. 
2 0.8% refused to respond, 4.1% were absent for the duration of the interviewing period, had an unlisted telephone number or did not have a telephone, 


0.1% had died, and 1.2% were not interviewed for other reasons OF W 
Canada , Secretary of State or provincial ministries of Education and Labour. 


ho were unwilling to share their responses with Human Resources Development 
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been taken using the same questionnaires, inter- 
viewers, supervisors, processing methods, etc. The 
difference between the estimates derived from the 
sample and those derived from a census taken un- 
der similar conditions is called the sampling error. 


In general, the value of the sampling error is un- 
known, but it is possible to estimate its probable 
size using sample data. The sampling variance 
gives us an indication of the size of the sampling 
error assuming simple random sampling within 
each strata and the absence of bias. The size of the 
sampling error is often reported using the ratio of 
the standard deviation (the square root of the sam- 
pling variance) to the estimate and is called the co- 
efficient of variation or "cv". This is a good 
indicator of data reliability. 


The sampling error can also be expressed as a con- 
fidence limit (i.e., the estimate is guaranteed to be 
within a range of values a certain percentage of the 
time, e.g. 95% of the time). The coefficient of 
variation expressed as a confidence limit means 
that two times out of three, the error in the esti- 
mates will be less than or equal to the value of the 
cv. For example if the cv is .10, 10%, then the 
standard deviation is 10% of the estimate. Thus, 
the true value of the estimate will be within 10% of 
the estimate 67% of the time. Data reliability is 
also often expressed as a 95% confidence limit 
(within two standard deviations of the estimate). 
Therefore a 10% estimate with a cv of 25% would 
be expressed as 10% + (2x25%cv) = 10% + 
(10%x50%) = 10% + 5%. In this case the 95% 
confidence limit indicates that the true value of the 
estimate lies within the 5% to 15% range 19 times 
out of 20. 


Table A-3 shows the number of respondents to both 
the population counts, number of respondents and 
response rates for both the 1988 National Graduates 
Survey and the 1991 Follow-up of 1986 Graduates 
Survey. 


lication 


The level of data reliability and the guidelines for 
publishability are shown in Table A-2. In this 


Table A-2. Sampling variability guidelines for the National 
Graduates Survey and Follow-up of Graduates Survey 


Type of CV (%) Guidelines 

Estimate 
1. Unqualified | 0.0- 16.5 | Estimates can be considered for general 
unrestricted release. Requires no special 
notation. 


2. Qualified 16.6-25.0 | Estimates can be considered for general 
unrestricted release but should be 
accompanied by a warning cautioning 
subsequent users of the high sampling 
variability associated with the estimates. 
Such estimates are identified by the 


symbol "*". 


3. Confidential | 25.1-33.3 | Estimates can be considered for general 
unrestricted release only when sampling 
variabilities are obtained using an exact 
variance calculation procedure. Exact 
variance calculations for each estimate 
have been followed in this publication. 
Estimates with this high level of 


unreliability have been marked with 
Woke oe 1 


Estimates cannot be released in any form 
under any circumstances. Such 
estimates are deleted and replaced by 


Ne " 


publication, where the coefficient of variation (cv) 
is 0.0 - 16.5%, the estimate is unqualified and there 
is no special notation in the text. For cvs 16.6 - 
25% the estimate is qualified by an asterisk, "*", 
which indicates that high sampling variability is as- 
sociated with the estimate and it should be used 
with caution. Coefficients of variation between 
25.1% and 33.3% are marked with a double asterisk 
"**" indicating extremely high sampling variability 
and that the estimate should be used with extreme 
caution. Estimates with cvs above 33.3% are not 
published and are replaced by a double dashes "--". 
Reliability of these estimates is too low to allow 
release. 
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Table A-3. Total graduates, 


Level of education and 
province of study 


sample sizes and usable responses, by province of study and level of education 
Total graduates' Sample size Usable Sample size Usable % of 1988 Weighted 
1988? responses 1988* 199] responses 1991 | sample that were usable 
usable responses | responses 199] 


’ in 1991 
3 mE 7 
5,159 
903 883 2,693 
61% 
68% 
Saskatchewan | 4822 | 1332| 1.068 | 1.02 | 919] 65% 4343 
65% 8,721 
10% 
716 Tn Baa 626 81% 1,834 
m% 
69% 
809 
3,362 2,535 
1,175 933 898 832 
British Columbia | _—7,686 | 1,109 898 


4,740 
6,957 2,846 1,964 5,846 
543 287 430 
askatchewan 268 233 298 
Alberta 
British Columbia 1,342 560 
Doctorate 
Newfoundiand | 
Prince Edwardisland | 0 foot P| 
eee 
275 
672 
ae 
icatee ee | 238 | 
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Table A-3. Total graduates, sample sizes and usable responses, by province of study and level of education 
Level of education and | Total graduates'| Sample size Usable Sample size Usable % of 1988 Weighted 
province of study 19887 responses 1988’ 1991 responses 1991 | sample that were usable 
usable responses | responses 1991 
in 1991 


84,818 

754 
286 434 
478 888 
719 917 


36,974 
29,412 


16,100 13,080 
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es 


40,298 
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Ontario 10,433 
2,288 
askatchewan 1,447 


Alberta 
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' The number of graduates reported to Statistics Canada in response to requests for detailed lists of graduates including name, address, telephone 
number, field of study and level of qualification. This number is generally lower than counts of degrees, diplomas and certificates published in 
Education in Canada (catalogue 81-229) because some institutions were not surveyed or were only partially covered. 


> The number of graduates selected for the 1988 National Graduates Survey sample. 


* Graduates still living in Canada in 1988 who provided complete or partial responses to the questionnaire. Graduates who received more than one 
degree, certificate or diploma in 1986 were only interviewed once. The following groups are excluded: 
a) all graduates inadvertently included in the sample who did not graduate in 1986; 
b) all graduates not living in Canada at the time of the survey 
c) trade/vocational graduates in programs of less that 3 months duration 
d) those who had died before the interview 
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Tables with Selected Characteristics 
of 1986 Graduates 
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Table B-2. Characteristics of 1986 graduates by level, March 1991 


rs} Master's 


1. Number of graduates 298 62,716 119,947 104,887 13,773 1,287 
2. Characteristics of 1986 graduates 
2.1 Gender distribution (%) 
oe 55 45 46 45 54 65 
omen 45 55 54 55 46 35 
2.2 Age in 1986 
Age distribution (%) 
Less than 18 0° Z rd A : 
18-21 31 51 11 13 0: % - 
22-24 18 26 44 48 13 5 
25-29 19 12 20 18 36 21 
30-34 12 5 10 i} 21 37 
35-39 9 3 if 6 14 20 
40+ 10 3 8 6 16 18 
Median age 25 21 24 23 30 33 
2.3 Marital status distribution in 1991(%) 
Total 
Single 57 54 57 56 67 75 
Married 34 43 38 40 26 19 
Widowed, separated or divorced 9 4 5 4 7 6 
2.4 Percent of graduates with dependent children in 1991 (%) 
Total 44 28 31 29 46 59 
Men 38 23 30 27 49 64 
Women 52 33 32 31 43 51 
2.5 Percent of graduates with dependent children under the age of S in 1991 (%) 
Total 21 20 19 19 25 32 
Men 23 17 21 19 28 36 
Women 20 22 18 18 22 27 
2.6 Employment equity groups in 1991 (%) 
Aboriginal people 4 2 1 1 4u% 0° 
Disabled persons Ti 3 3 2 3 3 
Visible minorities 7 6 8 7 8 13 
2.7 Highest level of education completed by father (% distribution) 
No formal schooling 3 1 1 1 1 1 
Elementary school 23 20 17 17 17 15 
Some secondary school 20 20 16 16 15 15 
Completed secondary school 17 23 22 22 22 25 
Trade or vocational training 4 5 4 4 3 2 
Some college, CEGEP, technical or nursing school 1 2 2 2 2 2 
Completed college, CEGEP, technical or nursing school 74 5 3 3 3 =} 
Some university 1 2 3 3 2 3 
Teacher's college One ies 1 1 OF “t= 
Completed university degree, certificate or diploma 5 11 25 24 28 31 
Undergraduate certificate or diploma 1 1 1 1 1 Ue 
Bachelor's degree 3 6 12 12 13 15 
Graduate certificate or diploma OF On 1 1 1 aes 
Master's degree 1 2 4 4 5 6 
Degree in medicine, dentistry or optometry 1 1 3 3 4 4 
Earned doctorate 0* 1 3 3 4 4 
Don't know 21 9 4 4 3 1 
Other 2 2 3 3 3 2 
3. Labour market outcomes 
3.1 Labour force status, March 1991 
% working full-time 66 80 80 79 81 91 
% working part-time 8 7 9 8 10 5 
%working 75 88 88 88 91 96 
% unemployed 17 7 6 6 4 2 ; 
% not in the labour force (not working and not looking for work or not available for work) 8 5 6 6 5 1 
Unemployment rate 19 8 6 7 4 2 
3.2 ten mobility between May 1988 and March 1991 fi - iy re se ad 
% working for the same employer 
% working for a different employer 35 39 36 37 28 = 
f g ploy 
% not working in May 1988 but working in March 1991 3 2 6 6 6 3 
% May 1988 workers in the same 4 digit SOC' occupation 56 57 56 55 59 69 
% May 1988 workers in the same 3 digit SIC? industry 61 64 67 66 73 78 
3.3 Relationship of job to education, for full-time paid workers in 1991 ~~ 67 59 58 64 75 
% working in directly related job 30 30 34 23 
% working partly related job 18 21 42 2 
% working in unrelated job 21 12 iy 
SOURCE: Follow-up of 1986 Graduates Survey, March 1991 and National Graduates Survey, May/June 1988 
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3.4 March 1991 education requirements of March 1991 job for full-time workers 
Incomplete, no postsecondary education or trade/vocational diploma 
No postsecondary education required 
Incomplete postsecondary education’ 
Trade/vocational diploma 
College diploma or certificate 
University degree, certificate or diploma 
Undergraduate degree, certificate or diploma | 
First professional degree 
Graduate degree, certificate or diploma 
Master's degree or graduate certificate i 
Doctorate 5 { 
Other 


4. Pursuit of further studies and attitude towards 1986 program 
4.1 Further studies after 1986 
% who pursued further studies 
°% who received a certificate, diploma or degree after graduation 


Land 
(a) 


% who pursued studies towards a trade/vocational certificate or diploma 

% who pursued studies towards a college certificate or diploma 

% who pursued studies towards a university certificate or diploma below bachelor's 
% who pursued studies towards a bachelor's degree 

% who pursued studies towards a university certificate or diploma above bachelor's 
% who pursued studies towards a first professional degree 

% who pursued studies towards a master's degree 

% who pursued studies towards a doctoral degree 

% who pursued studies towards a professional certification 

% who pursued other studies 


a 
OAOQan WwW Ff Wh 
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% who would select the same program again 


4,2 Retrospective choice of education program in 1991 
: 


'S.0.C. = Standard Occupational Classification 
25 |.C. = Standard Industrial Classification 
3includes incomplete trade/vocational education 


SOURCE: Follow-up of 1986 Graduates Survey, March 1991 and National Graduates Survey, May/June 1988 
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Any of the following tables can be ordered (in electronic or printed format) by contacting Philip 


Jennings of the Applied Research Branch at Human Resources Development Canada (Phane: (819) 
994-4473 or Fax: (819) 953-8584) 


Group A. 1986 graduates, by field of study and sex distribution, March 1991 
Table A-1. Trade/vocational and career/technical 
Table A-2. University 


Group B. Provincial comparison of labour market outcomes for 1986 graduates, by province of interview and 
province of study 

Table B-1. Trade/vocational 

Table B-2. Career/technical 

Table B-3. University 

Table B-4. Bachelor's 

Table B-5. Master's 

Table B-6. Doctorates 


Group C. Labour market outcomes of 1986 graduates, May 1988 and March 1991 
Table C-la. Trade/vocational - Both sexes 
Table C-1b. Trade/vocational - Men 
Table C-1c. Trade/vocational - Women 
Table C-2a. Career/technical - Both sexes 
Table C-2b. Career/technical - Men 
Table C-2c. Career/technical - Women 
Table C-3a. University - Both sexes 
Table C-3b. University - Men 
Table C-3c. University- Women 
Table C-4a. Bachelor's - Both sexes 
Table C-4b. Bachelor's - Men 
Table C-4c. Bachelor's- Women 
Table C-5a. Master's - Both sexes 
Table C-5b. Master's - Men 
Table C-S5c. Master's- Women 
Table C-6a. Doctorates - Both sexes 
Table C-6b. Doctorates - Men 
Table C-6c. Doctorates- Women 


Group D. Job mobility of 1986 graduates between May 1988 and March 1991, by occupation 
Table D-1. Trade/vocational 
Table D-2. Career/technical 
Table D-3. University 
Table D-4. Bachelor's 
Table D-5. Master's 
Table D-6. Doctorates 
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Group E. Estimated median annual earnings of 1986 graduates working full-time, May 1988 and March 1991 
and personal income of all 1986 graduates in 1990-91, by field of study and gender 


Table E-1. 
Table E-2. 
Table E-3. 
Table E-4. 
Table E-S. 
Table E-6. 
Table E-7. 


Table E-8. 


Trade/vocational 

Career/technical 

University 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Doctorates 

Estimated median annual earnings in 1991 dollars of 1986 graduates working full-time, by 
level, field of study and province of interview, 1988 and 1991 

1991 estimated median annual earnings of 1986 graduates working full-time, by occupation, 
gender and level 


Group F. Further studies of 1986 graduates pursued between 1986 and March 1991, by field of study 


Table F-1. 
Table F-2. 
Table F-3. 
Table F-4. 
Table F-S. 
Table F-6. 


Table F-7. 


Trade/vocational 

Career/technical 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Doctorates 

Retrospective choice of education program, 1986 trade/vocational and career/technical 
graduates by field of study, March 91 

Retrospective choice of education program, 1986 university graduates and percentage who 
would select the same program in retrospect by level of university studies and by field of study, 
March 91 


Group G. Relationship of job to education and use of acquired skills on the job for 1986 graduates employed 
full-time in May 1988 and March 1991, by field of study 

Table G-1. Trade/vocational 

Table G-2. Career/technical 

Table G-3. University 

Table G-4. Bachelor's 

Table G-5. Master's 

Table G-6. Doctorates 


Group H. Characteristics of 1986 graduates by level, March 1991 
Table H-1. All levels 


